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WILBUR FISK. 





ABEL STEVENS, LL. D. 


HE appearance of Wilbur Fisk in the 
ministry in 1818 may be said to have 
dated a new epoch in New England Meth- 
odism. A man of intrinsic greatness; of the 
highest style of Christian character; of rare 
pulpit eloquence, full of grace, dignity and 
power, he was also the first Methodist 
preacher of the Eastern States who had the 
advantages of a collegiate education; a fact 
of no little importance among the people of 
New England. No man did more to redeem 
his church from the imputation of ignorance, 
not to say the contempt, with which it had 
been branded among the trained clergy of 
those States; for, notwithstanding the minis- 
terial competence and greatness of such men 
as Merritt, Ruter, Soule, and Hedding, their 
commission had been generally discredited, 
beyond their own people, for lack of academ- 
ic diplomas. Fisk led up the whole Method- 
ism of the East in educational enterprise, 
ministerial culture and public influence; 
while his saintly life presented a model of 
Christian character which impressed his en- 
tire denomination, not only in New England, 
but throughout all the land; for his useful- 
ness and reputation became national. In 
1830 he was called to the presidency of the 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., of 
which he was one of the founders. In 1835 
his enfeebled health compelled him to make a 
voyage to Europe, wkere he officially repre- 
sented American Methodism in the Wesleyan 
Conference. He was elected bishop of his 
church while absent, but declined the episco- 
pal office in favor of his function as an edu- 
cator. Returning, he continued his labors in 
the Wesleyan University with declining 
health, but unabated devotion, till his death. 

Wilbur Fisk's person bespoke his charac- 

ter. It was of good size, and remarkable for 
itgsymmetry. His features were harmonious, 
the contour strongly resembling the better 
Roman outline. His eye was nicely defined, 
and, when excited, beamed with a peculiarly 
benign and conciliatory expression. His 
complexion was bilious; and added to the 
diseased indication of his somewhat attenuat- 
ed features. His head was a model not of 
great, but of well-proportioned, development. 
It had the height of the Roman brow, though 
not the breadth of the Greek. His voice was 
peculiarly flexible and sonorous. A catarrhal 
disease affected it; but just enough, during 
most of his life, to improve its tone to a soft 
orotund, without a trace of nasal defect. It 
rendered him a charming singer, and was an 
instrument of music to him in the pulpit. 
Without appearing to use it designedly for 
vocal effect, it was nevertheless an important 
means of impression to his sermons. Few 
men could indicate the moral emotions more 
effectually by mere tones. It was especially 
expressive in pathetic passages. If genius 
cannot be claimed for him, nor the very high- 
est order of intellect, yet he approached both 
80 nearly as to command the admiration of 
the best cultivated minds, and the almost 
idolatrous interest of the people. Good 
Vigor in all his faculties, and good balance of 
them all, were his chief intellectual charac- 
teristics. 

His literary acquisitions were not great. 
The American collegiate course in his day 
was stinted. After his graduation he was too 
busy to study much, and he was not a great 
reader. His resources were chiefly in him- 
self—in his good sense, his quick sagacity, 
his generous sensibilities, and his healthy and 
fertile imagination. He possessed the latter 
Power richly, though it never ran riot in his 
discourses. It was an auxiliary to his logic, 
4n exemplification of Dugald Stewart’s re- 
mark on the intimate relation between the 
Mmagination and the reasoning faculty in a 
Well-balanced mind. Its scintillations were 
the sparkles that flew about the anvil on 
Which his logic plied its strokes. His style, 
hot being formed from books, was the natural 
*xpression of his vigorous and exact intellect ; 


it was therefore remarkable for its simplicity 
and terseness, its Saxon purity and energy. 
A meretricious sentence cannot be found in 
all his published writings. His polemical 
writings were not only in good temper, but 
models of luminous and forcible argumenta- 
tion. His sermon on Calvinism may be re- 
ferred to as an example. That discourse, 
with his sermon and lectures on Universalism, 
his essays on the New Haven Divinity, his 
sermon on the Law and the Gospel, his tract 
in reply to Pierrepont on the Atonement, etc., 
would form a volume which the church might 
preserve as no ignoble memorial of both his 
intellectual and moral character. His ‘* Trav- 
els in Europe,” though containing some ex- 
amples of elaborate reflection and picturesque 
description, was not a volume of superior 
claims; it had too much of the ordinary 
guide-book character. 

His moral character was as perfect as that 
of any man whom it has been the writer’s 
happiness to know. His intimate friends will 
admit that there is hardly a possibility of 
speaking too favorably of him in this respect. 
It has often been remarked by those who had 
years of personal relations with him, that 
they were literally at a loss to mention one 
moral defect that marred the perfect beauty 
of his nature. This is saying very much; it 
is saying what cannot be said of one man 
perhaps in a million; but it can be deliberate- 
ly said of this saintly man. It was his rare 
moral character, more even than his intellect- 
ual eminence, that gave him such magical in- 
fluence, and rendered him so successful in the 
government of literary institutions. All 
about him felt self-respect in respecting him. 
To offend him was aself-infliction which even 
the audacity of reckless youth could not 
brook. In 1839, in the forty-eighth year of 
his age, Wilbur Fisk died in great peace. His 
chamber had been for days sanctified, as it 
were, by the glory of the Divine Presence, 
and his broken utterances were full of conso- 
lation, and triumph over death. ‘‘ Glorious 
hope!” was the last and whispered expression 
of his religious feelings. 





WILBUR FISK. 





REV. WILLIAM RICE, D. D. 


ILBUR FISK was the ideal man of my 
boyhood; and, as I think of him tc- 

day, the perspective of the vanished years 
serves only to place in strong relief his 
marked ability. 
The question is often asked, ‘‘ Would Dr. 
Fisk be reckoned great were he living now, 
and were he compared with the men who 
have adorned our church in these later 
years?”’ To thisinquiry we answer, ‘* Yes;” 
for the qualities of mind and heart that made 
Dr. Fisk great in his own day were absolute, 
not relative, attributes of his character, and 
they were beyond the influence of time or en- 
vironment. But I do not propose to discuss 
this question, or to portray the man. My 
own boyhood’s memories serve, here, merely 
to introduce the portraiture of Dr. Fisk by 
one whose acquaintance with him was even 
more intimate than my own. 
My first recollection of Dr. Fisk is 
on the occasion of his inaugural at 
Wilbraham, in 1825. Though at that time 
I was only five years old, my mem- 
ory of that day and of its exercises is dis- 
tinct and vivid. My father was one of the 
original trustees, and I accompanied him to 
Wilbraham at the opening of the school. 
From that time forward Dr. Fisk was a fre- 
quent guest at my father’s house, although 
his welcome visits were less frequent after he 
assumed his more distant and arduous duties 
at Middletown. He often conducted the 
Sunday service of our Springfield church, 
and on these occasions we were indeed high- 
ly favored, for as a pulpit orator he was with- 
out a rival, in our estimation. 

No visitor of these early days at my 
father’s house has left so clear and lasting an 
impression upon my mind. ‘The ideal intel- 
lectual beauty of his face, his melodious 
voice, his dignified yet always kind and win- 
ning manners—all these drew me to him 
with an attractive power which no other man 
ever exerted upon me. He often took me in 
his lap and talked with me, and the memories 
of my childhood are brightened by the rec- 
ollection of these charming and familiar con- 
versations. Gradually, as childhood passed 
on to boyhood and youth, an earnest spirit of 
Christian counsel crept into his words; and 
his encouragements to me to secure an edu- 
cation and prepare myself for usefulness in 
the world were among the most potent of the 
influences which decided my choice of a pro- 
fession and gave character to my later life. 
I loved him and revered him as I loved and 
revered no man in my early life save my 
own father. 

Dr. Fisk had been the first principal‘of the 
Wesleyan Academy, and at the time of his 
death he was still one of its board of trust- 
ees. It was therefore deemed eminently fit- 
ting that the exercises of the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Academy should include some 
memorial of his life and work. The duty of 
delivering this eulogy the faculty assigned to 
myself, for I was then a student in the Acad- 
emy. To aid me in my work of preparation, 
Dr. David Patten, then principal, gave to me 
the notes of a discourse which he had deliv- 
ered upon the occasion of the death of Dr. 
Fisk. These notes are interesting, as they 
give us the impressions of Dr. Fisk expressed 
at the time by one who had been his pupil at 
Wilbraham and at Middletown, and was also 
an intimate and valued friend. 

I shall give an abstract of these notes, 
omitting for want of space the discussion of 
his Christian character and presenting only 
Dr. Patten’s portraiture of Dr. Fisk as a 
man and as a scholar: — 

To depict the intellectual and mora! lineaments of 
the character of Dr. Fisk, to give form and feature 
to the inner man, to trace the minute lines of distinc- 











tion, and set forth in a true light those peculiarities 


in which he differed from all others, and which con- 
stitute his true identity, is no easy task. Every one 
may recognize in him the moral beauty of great 
powers devoted to noble ends, but to give the discrim- 
inating touch, to give the correct proportion and sym- 
metry and beauty of his intellectual and moral 
nature, requires more than the hasty dash of the 
pencil, more than a cold rhetorical flourish. 

It would seem indeed, at first blush, that it would 
be difficult to say too much in his praise; yet every- 
thing like extravagance or exaggeration would be 
peculiarly unworthy of one so remarkable for his 
simplicity and truth, and who was as much above 
concealing his own true nature as affecting one which 
did not belong to him. 

The rough strokes and glaring colors in which the 
characters of common men may be struck off, cannot 
express the serene equilibrium of his virtues, the ex- 
quisite temper of his mind, and his singular fitness 
for the posts of duty to which he was called by Di 
vine providence. 

To you who were familiar with his social virtues, 
intellectual strength, and deep and unostentatious 
piety, I can give no description which will equal the 
portrait already traced upon your hearts. To you 
who knew him not, naught I can say will present a 
full and just picture of the original. The occasion 
however will require that I cite your attention toa 
few of the prominent features of his character as a 
man, as & scholar and as a Christian. 

One trait calculated to impress even a careless ob- 

server, and which brightened into an uncommon ex- 
cellency upon nearer acquaintance, was his remarka- 
bly mild and gentle manners, his uniformly easy and 
affable deportment, and his talent of making all in 
his presence feel perfectly at home. Indeed, he ever 
threw around him such a kind and cheerful influence 
that it was the delight of the poor and unlearned as 
well as the rich and great to enjoy his society. 
He treated all as equals; hence many on first in- 
troduction, having received their impression of the 
nature and influence of his greatness in the school of 
the world, were disappointed, nay, sometimes almost 
disconcerted, so unprepared were they to find one 
whose fame had been trumpeted through the length 
and breadth of the land so simple, so kind, so un- 
pretending. Ifto be perfectly easy and natural in 
one’s deportment and to cause others to feel free and 
at ease in his presence constitute the true gentleman, 
then we bave in him a living exemplification of what 
is too much an anomaly in society. Yet this 1s one 
of the proucest eloments in his greatness. 

Biended with this was an unassuming dignity 
which always commanded attention and respect; not 
an artificial dignity which depends upon staid looks, 
cold formalities, and a haughty reserve —these he 
left for such as would disguise conscious weakness 
by affected appearances. His was the dignity of the 
truly great man acting out to all alike the calm, deep 
feeling of an honest heart, clothed in the garb of 
simple but majestic truth. This dignity he sustained 
in all circles; and while he caused the countenance 
of the little child at his feet, or the mendicant at his 
door, to kindle with smiles, he carried in the pres- 
ence of the great and mighty that calm, deep gravity 
and elevated tone of thought and feeling which com- 
manded respect and influence. But it was that re- 
markable blending of sweetness with dignity, of 
gentieness with energy, of mildness with decision, 
that most elicits our admiration, and clothes his 
character with a brightness almost unearthly. 

His temperament, too, was of that placid kind so 
favorable to true wisdom. His equanimity of mind 
could not be easily disturbed, nor his smoothness of 
temper be ruffled. He had little of that nervous 
excitability which to great men even is frequently a 
‘* thorn in the fiesh.’”” He was a stranger to the ex- 
tremes of excitement and depression, and the even 
flow of his cheerfulness betokened the sunshine of 
his heart. 

He was blessed with that rare endowment — a 
spirit of frankness. ‘‘Of whatever else I may be 
accused,”’ said he, in a private conversation at the last 
session of the New England Conference, ‘‘ of what- 
ever else I may be accused, I cannot be accused of 
duplicity.’’ Like truth itself, he had nothing to dis- 
gnise, nothing to keep back, nothing to paint over 
with deceptive colors. When ho spoke he spoke from 
the fulness of an honest heart, not fearing but truth 
would stand ‘‘ though the heavens should fall.” 

He was a public man, but the discharge of public 
and official duties did not divert his attention from 
the culture of the social affections. If he was one of 
the brightest ornaments of the pulpit, one of the 
most distinguished champions in the arena of pub- 
lic controversy, he shone no less brightly in the 
social circle and at the domestic fireside. Many who 
hear me can bear witness that it was no ordinary 
pleasure to sit in his atmosphere, and receive instruc- 
tion as it fell from his lips as freely as the dews of 
evening. His conversational powers were of a high 
order, and from the treasures of his well-stored mind 
he delighted to pour forth, not in the spirit of one 
proudly conscious of superior wisdom, but in the 
loving spirit of the true Christian, those rich senti- 
ments which would interest and profit all who list- 
ened. In his own family circle his heart had full 
play, and his social qualities, warm, elevated and 
refined, shed around their beautiful and blended 
lights. There the sunshine of the soul diffused its 
softest radiance, and soothed and cheered and tran- 
quilized the passing hours. 

His friendships were as lasting as they were pure. 
When he gave his heart in confidence to a friend, it 
was not with the expectation that that union would 
be ephemeral, but rather with the feeling that the 
friendship would be as durable as life; and hence he 
rarely lost a friend. Even those who engaged with 
him in polemic strife, or differed from him in relig 
ious opinion, always hailed him as a friend and 
brother, and cherished towards him feelings of love 
and respect. 


As a scholar, his learning, if not as profound as 
some, was varied and extensive, and his mind was 
disciplined to habits of close thought and deep and 
patient investigation. This is evident from the 
character of his writings, especially the controversia! 
writings he has given the world, and which have 
elicited very general commendation. He has con- 
tributed to quite an extent to the religious and secu- 
lar literature of the age. And when we remember 
how readily he wielded the pen, how powerful were 
the energies of his mind, and how rich the resources 
of his intellect, and especially that he had com- 
menced some important works which promised to 
add much to the literary treasury of the church and 
world, we cannot but be amazed at that providence 
that has called him so suddenly away. 


As a preacher, it is no fulsome adulation to say 
that he was one of the brightest ornaments of the 
American pulpit. This is generally conceded. Few 
of the thousands that have hung upon his lips and 
received the full tide of thought and feeling as it 
flowed deep gushing from his inmost heart, few that 
have been thrilled with the touches of his eloquence or 
melted into tenderness or kindled into rapture at his 
descriptions of the love of Calvary or the glories of 
heaven, will soon forget the form or spirit of that 
heaven-inspired ambassador of God. In his pulpit 
efforts he intuitively discerned and promptly seized 
whatever would create in his auditory the liveliest 
impressions. The weight and importance of his doc- 





trines, the fertility and richness of his thougats, the 


pertinency and beauty of his figures, the vigor and 
elegance of his style, the simplicity and pathos of his 
elocution, always commanded the attention and 
swayed the feelings of his audience. His eloquence 
was of {a manly, dignified and attractive character, 
but simple and natural; his language was flowing 
and copious, energetic and elegant, and carried with 
it to the minds of his hearers the rich gift of pro- 
found and original thought. In a word, his style as 
& speaker and writer was at once clear and simple, 
strong and nervous. Indeed, simplicity was one of 
the most interosting attributes of his productions — 
so simple that he could be comprehended by the most 
illiterate, but so profound as to instruct the most 
erudite. 

As a polemical writer he was noted for the clear- 
ness Of his views, the candor with which he stated 
and answered the arguments and objections of his 
antagonists, and the spirit of love with which he al- 
ways conducted his discussions. 

One peculiarity in his mental training I must not 
pass unnoticed ; it 1s the wonderful command he held 
over all his intellectual treasures. His material for 
thought and his great intellectual stores were so ar- 
ranged and disposed that he always knew where to 
find what he needed, and how to use his resources to 
the best advantage. Hence his interest as an extem- 
poraneous speaker; hence the happy art, in which he 
so much excelled, of being always prepared to speak 
with readiness and profit on whatever subject might 
be presented for thought or discussion. This com- 
mand over his mental resources, united with his 
other moral and intellectual endowments, rendered 
him in the estimation of all a truly great man — not 
great on some subjects on which he had prepared his 
mind by thumbing over his dusty tomes and spend- 
ing weeks or months in patient research, but great on 
all subjects and all occasions. 





Dr. Rice also contributes the following in- 
cident : — 


The influence of Dr. Fisk on the various depart- 
ments of our church work, and especially and pre- 
eminently upon the work of education, are to be 
presented in this number of Zion’s Heratp. I do 
not propose to trench upon a topic which will doubt- 
less be ably discussed by some one. 1 desire simply 
to relate ina very few words a conversation I had 
with Isaac Rich, which will illustrate the powerful 
indirect influence which Dr. Fisk has also exerted 
upon the interests of education in our church. 

On ove of the anniversary weeks at Wilbraham 
some years ago, Bro. Rich and myself took an early 
morning walk over the hills, and, in the course of 
our walk, as we looked down upon the Academy 
buildings, he spoke of the interest he had taken in 
their erection, and of his interest, generally, in our 
institutions of learning and in our educational work; 
and he remarked that no money he had ever invested 
had given him anything like the satisfaction that the 
money he had given to Wilbraham and to Middletown 
had afforded. He then added: * All this satisfaction 
which has come to me, and all the benefit which has 
come to the church, must be credited rather to Dr. 
Fisk than to me, for it was his influence over me in 
my earlier years which has led me in my later man- 
hood to devote my means to the cause of education, 
to which he devoted his intellect and the labor of his 
life.”’ 

When we remember the large sums given by Isaac 
Rich to Wesleyan Academy and Wesleyan Universi- 
ty in the critical periods of their financial history, 
and, later, the great bequest of almost his entire es- 
tate to the endowment of Boston University, we 
shall begin to measure the immense value of the in- 
direct inflaence which has come to our educational 
work from the life and labors of the venerated and 
sainted man to whose name and memory this num- 
ber of Z1ion’s HERALD is devoted. 








BRIEF CHARACTERIZATIONS. 


Bishop A. G. Haygood. 
Methocist Episcopal Church, South. 

Wilbur Fisk among Southern Methodists is perpet- 
uated in the naming of children. A generation ago 
& multitude of boys were named in honor of a man 
who belongs to American Methodism. I have always 
thought of him as a lofty-souled man why, ‘“‘ made 
free by the truth,’’ was not afraid. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 





Bishop John H. Vincent. 


lam not really able to say anything concerning 
Dr. Fisk. The impression which I have always had 
concerniag him is that of a quiet, firm, steady, gen- 
tlemanly, saintly, Christian educator and preacher, 
representing a class of men a larger number of whom 
would greatly have blessed the earlier Methodism, 
and are immensely needed in our own time. 

Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Rev. E. E. Hoss, D. D. 


Editor of Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopai Church, 
South), Nashville, Tenn, 


In completeness of character Wilbur Fisk was per- 
haps the foremost man that has been produced by 
American Methodism. He had great gifts as a 
teacher, preacher, orator, and administrator; but 
his chief distinction lay in the fact that he was one 
of God's serviceable, every-day saints. In the 
South, as well as in every other part of the country, 
his memory is held in high esteem. 





Prof. John Miley. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

We ever think of Dr. Fisk as rarely gifted and 
cultured in mind; as eminently rich in spiritual 
graces; as thoroughly consecrated in his Christian 
life. if not strictly the originator of the Methodist 
movement im the work of higher education, yet for 
his great service we may properly regard him as the 
Moses of that movement. 





Rev. David H. Moore, D. D. 

Editor of Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 

Asa reformer, Wilbur Fisk’s career appears in- 
consistent. ‘Sir,’’ said be to one who sought 
to paralyze his temperance sword-arm by prophesy- 
ing division and schism in the church, “ if the 
church is built on rum, let it go!’’ And yet the 
spectre of a divided church made him a leader of the 
opposition to the abolition of slavery. But, after all, 
there was this element of consistency — he wasa 
personalist and a gradualist throughout: Individual 
efforts, gradually effecting a regeneration of individ- 
ual offenders — in other words, ‘‘ moral suasion ’’ — 
was his rule of practice as a reformer. Thus it hap- 
pened that he fought the Abolitionists who would 
have swept slavery out of existence by legal enact- 
ment; and yet at the same time favored gradual 
emancipation. Had there been a political party ad- 
vocating legal prohibition of ram, he would have 
strenuously resisted it, while using all his influence 
to promote total abstinence through moral suasion. 
He was a radical in temperance because the concep- 
tion of temperance reform had reached no further 
than personal abstinence. He was conservative in 
the movement against slavery because opposition 





' had gone beyond personai infladence. Had he lived 


in 1860, he would have voted for Bell and Everett. 
Had he been at Omaha, it is hard to say what he 
would have done. 

© He was unique in his own period. Today he would 
find himself in a House of Commons, with a House 
of Lords above him. No longer having an undis- 
puted educational kingdom, he would probably ex- 
perience less hesitation to accept the episcopacy. Bat 
history will not be chary of honor tothe man who 
must ever stand as the prototype of the illustrious 
line of American Methodist educators. 





Bishop E. R. Hendrix. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 

Wilbur Fisk, a Christian patriot, with the con- 
servatism of all true reformers,broad and tall enough 
to be classed with the undiminished men whose 
memory belongs to all the world. In serving well 
his own generation he served mankind. 

Kansas City, Mo. 





Prof. C. T. Winchester. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

‘“‘Thy gentleness hath made me great.’”’ That is 
the best motto for Wilbur Fisk. God gave him an 
extreme sensitiveness and delicacy of temper joined 
with firmness of will, a quick appreciation of the 
religious value of whatever educates or refines; and 
then He sent him to be, for the militant, zealous, 
somewhat narrow, Methodist movement, a genuine 
apostle of sweetness and light. 





Rev. W. V. Tudor, D. D. 
Pastor Broad St. M. E. Church, South, Richmond, Va. 
Wilbur Fisk died almost before I lived. My father, 
in Baltimore, told me of him and of Olin, to help ed- 
ucate my life. Sucha man as Fisk is reproduced 
indefinitely in lives and characters influenced by the 
great example. 


Bishop J. C, Granbery. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 

On the living roll of the Virginia Conference, M. 
E. Church, South, three members bear the Christian 
name ‘‘ Wilbur Fisk.’’ This straw shows the strong 
impression which Dr, Fisk made on the heart of 
American Methodism. He was a polished shaft. He 
exemplified what he advocated — the combination of 
light and fervor, refinement and strength, intellect- 
ual culture and holiness unto the Lord. Huis saintly 
character, as much as, yes, even more than, his 
mental gifts, qualified him to be the leader of our 
church in the great work of education. 








Bishop H. W. Warren. 

Wilbur Fisk stands to our vast Methodist educa- 

tional work—far wider than our country — as 

Washington stands to our country. Both had a 

Bunker Hill,a Valley Forge, a Saratoga and a York- 

town; but both had an empire atthe end. It is for 
us to develop it to the utmost. 





President B. P. Raymond. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 

As to Wilbur Fisk, my knowledge of him smells of 
the books. If I were to add a word concerning him 
I would say: Wilbur Fisk foresaw, more clearly 
than any other man of his denomination, the impor- 
tance of education to the permanence of Methodism; 
and believing that the highest culture and the deep- 
est piety may be wedded in the educational institu- 
tions of the church, he set himself resolutely to the 
task, and, as Dr. Sherman says of him, above any 
other ‘inspired the denomination with an enthusi- 
asm for education.’”’ 





Rev. &. A. Steel, D. D. 
Pastor McKendree Church (Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South), Nashville, Tenn. 

It we could trace*out to their final results the influ- 
ence of the great men New England has produced, I 
think Wilbur Fisk would stand very near the head 
of the list. It is certain that he exhibited in bis char- 
acter the highest expression of the intellectual and 
spiritual forces of the religion of Christ, and that he 
imparted a mighty impulse to the higher life of his 
age. Methodism has not produced a nobler example 
of Christian manhood. 


Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Devout Methodist mothers all over our country 
are still naming their boys for Wilbur Fisk, recog- 
nizing in his character and life the intellectual power 
that commands admiration, and the unselfishness 
that captures and holds the heart of humanity. Brain- 
ferce and heart-force have rarely been so happily 
combined as in this man. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, D. D. 

Editor of the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo 

The salient feature of Wilbur Fisk’s career which 
most impresses me —at least in view of the lessons 
which are especially needed by our own generation — 
is that it was irradiated, informed and vivified, in all 
its phases and stages, by a deep religious experience, 
an inner life of prayer and consecration, of hope and 
joy, of vitalizing faith. A student, a college presi- 
dent, an educational reformer, organizer and pioneer, 
a polemic, a temperance champion, a traveler, a 
preacher, and engaged, moreover, in the struggles — 
soeial, political and moral — which marked his age, 
he was in all his multiform labors a simple-hearted, 
trasting and sometimes rejoicing believer. His stud- 
ies, his work in the class-room, his journeys, his the- 
ological discussions, his battles on the platform, his 
successes, his privations — none of these hindered his 
experience of godliness; nay, all of them helped to 
make the inward flame of religious life burn the 
brighter. The inspiration and sustaining power of a 
genuine, devout, trustful religious experience, in the 
midst of executive, financial, editorial, literary, pas- 
toral, controversiai, household and other labors — 
this strikes me as a lesson to be emphasized in the 
fruitful career of Wilbur Fisk. 





Prof. H. C. Sheldon. 
School of Theology, Boston University. 

Had we lived in his day we should have taken 
pride in his scholarship and ornate preaching. 
From the point of view which is given us in this dec- 
ade we esteem him for his services to Methodist edu- 
cation, and for the image of a pure and unselfish 
personality which he has bequeathed. 





President Henry A. Buttz. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


life and work the highest characteristics of the true 
educator. He combined the intense religious spirit 
of Methodism with the most earnest devotion to the 
advancement of true scholarship. In him true re- 
ligion and sound learning went hand in hand, and 
he has thus become an example and an inspira- 
tion to his successors in the same work to which his 





It seems to me that Wilbur Fisk exhibited in his | ji¢g 


writings of Wilbur Fisk will be a benediction to the 
church. 





Bishop D. A. Goodsell. 

1 can truly say that I was brought up onthe works 
of Wilbur Fisk. His “Travels in Europe’”’ were 
the delight of my childhood, and his controversial 
works fed my earliest theological thought. I imbibed 
the notion somewhere that his eminence was chic fly 
duejto the fact that he was a highly-educated map at 
a time when few such sought our communion or our 
labors. More recent study has convinced me that he 
would have been eminent at any time or anywhere. 
He had the tastes and the intuitions of the scholar; 
the literary finish of a practiced writer; the acumen 
of the philosophic theologian; the breadth of sympa- 
thy which gives great assimilative power and person- 
al leadership; and, above all,a high development of 
the moral nature, by which and by the grace of God 
he was saved from pettiness and asceticism. Refine- 
ment of nature made him delicate in all his sensib:i- 
ities, while the robustness of his intellect gave a 
strong impression of masculine strength. He dida 
great work in many departments and illustrated the 
fact that a man not too robust in physical quality 
often accomplishes more than equal mental endow- 
ments with larger capacity for physical enjoyment. 
The feeble man takes up his pen when the strong 
man finds sufficient excuse for idleness in the mere 
fact of being alive. 





Bishop W. W. Duncan. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

It would give me pleasure to furnish an article for 
your ‘“ Wilbur Fisk number of the Heraxp,”’ if I 
were in circumstances to prepare it. I am now in 
the field on my district, and will be out in these parts, 
and out as far as Oregon, until the middle of Octo- 
ber. Notone of the worthy men of Methodism in 
this country is more entitled to the distinction you 
propose for Dr. Fisk than the man who enjoyed the 
confidence of the church as did Wilbur Fisk. 

San Marcial, New Mezico. 





Prof. S. F. Upham. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

I consider Dr. Fisk the greatest man that Ameri- 
can Methodism has produced. Affable in personal 
intercourse and kindly in manner, earnest in pur- 
pose and conscientious in aim, he united with greut 
intellectual endowments the beauty of holiness and 
manifested a spiritual life so pure that we need go 
backward to apostolic days to find its precedent. 





Prof. William North Rice. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

A man’s reputation depends often quite as much 
upon the peculiarity of his situation as upon his own 
ability or character. Mt. Tom, as it rises abruptly 
from the low meadows of the Connecticut, is a more 
conspicuous mountain than many a peak in the 
White Mountains three or four times its height. 
The first president of Wesleyan University would 
have been sure of a prominent place iu the history of 
ourchurch. He would have stood, by that fact alone, 
as the representative of higher education in Method- 
ism. But Wilbur Fisk was doubtless, in right of his 
own character, worthy of such a representative posi 
tion. He was certainly not a great scholar,as compared 
with the standards of technical scholarship of to- 
day; but he was a man of strong and noble person- 
ality. His educational views were in some respects 
decidedly in advance of his time. What seems to 
me to have been perhaps his most remarkable char- 
acteristic is his power of attracting and impressing 
all classes and conditions of men. He came to the 
old, conservative, aristocratic, little city of Middle- 
town at a time when Methodists and Methodism 
were thoroughly despised, and when Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in its merely embryonic condition had very 
little to command the respect of an unsympathetic 
community. Yet I think it is doubtful whether any 
one of his successors has had the entrée to all circles 
of society in so great a degree, or has been so prom- 
inent a figure in the general life of the city, as Wil 
bur Fisk. There was about his person and character 
a sweetness and light to whose influence no one was 
unsusceptible. 





WILBUR FISK 
As a Shrine Builder. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN. 


N the office of the president of Boston University 
there hangs but one likeness of any human be- 
ing. This handsome portrait of a scholar, in the 
robes of an Oxford doctor of divinity, originally be- 
longed to Isaac Rich, first of the founders of the Uni- 
versity. I remember where it used to hang in Mr. 
Rich’s pleasant reception room on Beacon Street, op- 
posite the Common; and often did I hear its owner 
wax eloquentin praise of the providential man whom 
it represented. How full of sweet dignity that pict- 
ured face! But for its charm over the mind and 
heart of Isaac Rich 1 greatly doubt whether Boston 
University would ever have had a founder. Most 
fitting, therefore, is it, that Boston University 
makes its inmost sanctum sanctorum a shrine sacred 
to the historic name and presence of Wilbur Fisk. 

In the quiet, old-fashioned sitting room of the 
house in which I am spending some of these burning 
summer days here in Wilbraham, high above the 
mantel-piece, in square wooden frames of simple 
make, hang three engravings from plates of steel. I 
suppose my eyes have rested upon them thousands 
of times since first I saw them there thirty-four years 
ago. On other parts of the ancient wainscoting, anu 
on other walls of the room, I see other engravings 
— one of Lincoln, one of Grant, one of Miles Stand 
ish, one of all the deceased Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; but none of these have the place 
of honor held by the three. None of them so im- 
presses me; for while I have seen each of these more 
modern adornments hung in their places, the three 
antedate my memory of the room and have all the 
mystery of the prehistoric. These belong to a fommer 

‘neration, and were hung by hands no longer visi- 

le. The whole room seems a shrine sacred to them. 
And who are they? The first three presidents of 
Wesleyan University. And at the of the three 
—and ofall the growing line — is that gentle, re- 
fined and saintly face of Wilbur Fisk. 

A little to the north of this dear old farm-house 
are the Wesleyan Academy grounds; and in the 
grounds, in the finest of ali the locations, is a hand- 
some Hall; and in the Hall a handsome chapel; and 
in the chapel a handsome gilt-framed pain ; and 
here again, in a memorial building bearing his own 
name, in its most sacred room, is the memorial por- 
trait of Wilbur Fisk, first of all the principals of 
Wesleyan Academy. 

I will not stop to visit Middletown, where this 
great man wrought his maturest work and where 
rests his sacred dust. Middletown, even more than 
Wilbraham, is a memorial shrine created by the life 
and hallowed by the death of Wilbur Fisk. My only 
— in this simple tribute to his memory is to 

d myself and my reader of the self-incorporat- 

ing and self-perpetuating power of a self-forgetful 
. A character like Fisk’s cannot die. It lives on 
among men, creating new sanctuaries and shrines 
and holy places; begetting new institutions that 
wield the powers of new world-eons, world without 
end! How little dreamed he of his Boston shrine, 
or of the choral voices of this Heratp number! It 
is the old, old story, only in a higher key: “ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and the 
knowledge of the Holy One is understanding. For 
by me thy days shall be multiplied, and the years of 





life was consecrated. A fresh study of the life and 


thy life shall be increased. 
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WILBUR FISK. 


The First Fully Typical American 
Wesleyan. 


PROF. GEO. PRENTICE. 


\ \ J HAT I mean by this heading is 
that Mr. Fisk isa the first 


member of the American Methodist 
Conferences who has any real title to 
this distinction. On one ground, none 
of the members of those Conferences 
of English birth, except Dr. Coke, 
could be taken to fairly represent the 
Wesleys, since neither Rankin, What- 
coat nor Asbury were university men. 
And although Dr. Coke was a uni- 
versity man, he somehow lacked the 
qualities which are indispensable to 
our thinking of him in any sense asa 
typical Wesleyan leader. 

Men like Jesse Lee, Freeborn Gar- 
retrson, Thomas Ware and Nathan 
Bangs were, in their day and genera- 
tion, Methodist leaders of no slight 
influence and reputation, in spite of 
the fact that, like Washington and 
Lincoln, they were not college men. 
Hence few of them could apprcciate 
certain characteristics of the Wesleys. 
The latter were not only widely read 
n all the best current literature of the 
times, but also acquainted with the 
great classics of the Latin and Greek 
languages, with the whole round of 
Bible study and learning, and widely 
familiar with the masterpieces of En- 
glish theology. Now, however gifted 
men like Asbury and Lee might be, 
however diligent and persistent in 
their efforts at self-improvement, how- 
ever choice the contents of their sad- 
dle-bag library, but few of them be- 
came real leaders, and still fewer could 
discern the wide difference between 
the highest attainments of the grad- 
uates of Circuit Academy and of Pre- 
siding Eider College, and those that 
the Wesleys had won at the Charter 
House School in London, and Oxford 
University. In order to do that fully 
a man would need to bea graduate of 
one of our better American colleges. 
When Wilbur Fisk had finished his 
days of study at Peacham Academy, 
and the University of Vermont, and 
Brown University, with his fine liter- 
ary taste and his bent to the writing of 
verse he must have been sensible of 
the slightness of his equipment in 
many ways. Probably he was the first 
Methodist preacher in America whose 
education and aspirations enabled him 
to measure the difference between the 
men around him and the Wesleys. 

Then Wilbur Fisk was a person of 
the profoundest religious nature; not 
St. Francis of Assisi, nor Xavier 
with his missionary flame, was ever 
more genuinely and_ seraphically 
Christian than he. Asa student and 
practitioner of the law he might ea- 
sily have rivaled the great lawyers of 
New England; as a statesman he 
mizht easily have rivaled the most 
conspicuous; yet he gave up these 
chances to be a member and minister 
of the meanest and most despised 
church in New England 

Not three years had he been pastor 
of the humble societies he served be- 
fore he reached the conviction that in 
order to be useful in the highest de- 
gree there he must cast his soul unre- 
servedly upon the mercy of Chriat and 





mediate, condition of the work of grace upon 


remotely in order to a justifying faith, agree- 
j ably to the teaching of Christ: ‘And ye, 
| when ye had heard, afterward repented not, 
that ye might believe on him.” But faith is 
necessary immediately, as that mental state 
directly antecedent to the giving up the soul 
into the hands of the Divine mercy. — Wilbur 
Fisk. 





WILBUR FISK. 
Biographical Notes. 


REY. E. C. BASS, D D, 


ILBUR FISK was born in Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., Aug. 31, 1792. 
While he was a child the family moved 
to Lyndon, Vt. His father, Isaiah Fisk, 
served in the legislature of Vermont 
seventeen years, and was for many 
years a judge in the courts of Caledonia 
County. Both of the parents outlived 
their son. 

Up to seventeen years of age young 
Fisk had not been in school more than 
two or three years inall. At the age 
of nineteen he began the study of 
Latin, and ip one year at Peacham 
Academy 

He Was Fitted to Enter College 

‘*a year in advance,” and so became a 
member of the sophomore class of the 
University of Vermont, Aug. 12, 1812. 
Instruction at the University was sus- 
pended for the year 1813-14, as the 
buildings were taken for barracks by 
the United States army. Fisk proposed 
to enter as junior at Middlebury; but 
when President Davis said to him, 
‘* You cannot expect to enter here on 
the same grade that you left Burling- 
ton,’ and then proposed to give him 
an examination, this loyal son of the 
University replied, ‘* No, sir, you have 
already pre-judged my case, you cannot 
examine me.” 

In the spring of 1814 he entered the 
junior class at Brown University, where 
he was graduated in 1815 (McClintock 
and Strong’s Cyclopedia says he was 
graduated at Burlington). The follow- 
ing two years and a half were spent in 
studying law, teaching, and battling 





with his lifelong enemy, cousumption. | 
No man gets into his right place! 
until he is converted. This was very 
true in Wilbur Fisk’s experience. In 
the winter of 1817-18 Lyndon was 
visited of God; and among the many 
converted or reclaimed was this son of 
godly parents. His mother once said: 
‘* While Wilbur was aiming to become 
a distinguished statesman, I was all 
the time praying that he might be made 
a minister.’ Her prayers prevailed. 
In March, 1818, 
The Law Student Began to Preach, 


The next month he was on Craftsbury 
circuit in northern Vermont. In the 
summer of the same year he joined 
the New England Conference and was 
continued on Craftsbury circuit. In 
1819 he was stationed at Charlestown, 
Mass. During his second year at 
Charlestown his health failed. He teld 
the story some years later as follows: — 
‘*T was inexperienced, indiscreet and zeal- 
ous. I preached thrice on Sabbath, besides 
some other extra labors; attended one cr more 
meetings every day; visited daily eight or 
ten families, and talked and prayed and sang 
with them all; attended camp-meetings and 
there labored night and day, and often 
preached and prayed at the top of my voice, 
and fellsuddenly. . . . I was confined about 
six months, got able to ride, and spent about 
two years on my native mountains in doing 





invite the Spirit of Grace to make his | 
whole life on earth an embodiment of | 
the most absolute consecration of all 
his being unto God. Henceforth, to! 
the end of his life, Wilbur Fisk was a 
visible witness to all the supreme virt- 
ues of Christianity after the Wes- 
leyan model. This was the one per- 
sistent, ever recurring motif of all that 
he said, all that he did. He combined 
the seraphic fervor of a Fletcher with 
much of John Wesley’s coolness of 
logic and hard-headed common gente. 
Here was a new and marvelously sweet 
and winning type of Christian life, 
perhaps the most attractive personal 
Christian character New Engiand has 
vet seen. He won friends amongst all 
classes and conditions of men as readily 
as Jobn Wesley himself, and they clung 
to him to the end of his career as tena- 
ciously as Cardinal Newman's clung to 
him, for he had a genius for friend- 
ghip. It is one of the striking things 
to read,in the letters that passed be- 
tween Wilbur Fisk and ministers of 
other churches as well as his own, the 
evidence that a multitude of excellent 
men were always dissatisfied with 
themselves and their courses of action 
uutil they could win his approval. It 
was this greatness of soul which 
made him so irresistible as a pastor, 
presiding elder, principal of a school, 
and president of a college. I have 
never read or heard of any person who 
had any real chance to come into close 
and free personal relations with him 
who did not bear witness to the mar- 
velous intensity and humility of his 
communion with God. In no other 
way have I gained such an idea of 
what he was to his day and generation 
as by the occasional remarks made ac- 
cidentally by persons who had come 
into personal contact with him. In 
all my life never have I heard such ac- 
knowledgments of the profoundest 
apiritual indebtedness from good men 
as I have heard from his associates 
ike D. D. Whedon, or pupils like J. 
W. Merrill, or Dr. Rice, of Phila- 
de!phia. 

Wilbur Fisk’s character is one of the 
brightest jewels that has been given to 
the church in our country. ZION’s 
HeraLtp does well in renewing his 
memory. 





Faith seems to be the exclusive channel 
through which every gracious effect is pro- 
daced on the mind. The sinner cannot be 
awakened without faith, for it precedes every 
judgment in favor of truth, and every motion 
of moral feeling, and of course every favor- 
able concurrence of the will. The sinner 
mever could throw himself upon the Divine 
mercy, never would embrace Christ as his 
Saviour, until he believed. Hence the Script- 
ures lay such great stress upon faith, and 


penance for my indiscretion. ...I find 
the way to sell my life to the enemy as dear 
as possible is to use it sparingly that I may 
use it longer.’’ 

The month of June, 1823, was a not- 

able month in the life of Wilbur Fisk. 
Early in that month he married Miss 
tuth Peck, in Providence, R. I. A 
hitile later, at the Conference session 
held in Providence, he preached a fa- 
mous sermon upon Universalism. 
Though only thirty-one years of age, 
and only five years in the Conference, 
he was elected to the General Confer- 
ence and appointed presiding elder of 
Vermont District. He traveled his ex- 
tensive district three years, 1823-26, 
making his name so fragrant, as ** oint- 
ment poured forth,” that forty years 
later the present writer found that 
name still cherished in Vermont as a 
Synonym of every Christian grace. 
His own church loved him, other 
churches respected him, and the State 
honored him. 

He was a member of the General 
Conference in ‘24, 28 and “32. He was 
elected to the General Conference of 
‘36, but did not take his seat, being in 
Europe from the fall of °35 to the fall 
of °36. He was once elected a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Canada. The General Conference of 
‘36 elected him a bishop of his own 
church. He declined both honors. He 
was solicited to stand as a candida‘e 
for the presidency of the University cf 
Vermont. Though no bigot he had 

An Absorbing, Consuming Affection for 

Methodism. 
When once invited to a settled pastor- 
ate in a prominent church and the sal- 
ary very desirable, he replied, ‘* This 
would build up Wilbur Fisk, but it 
would not build up Methodism.” 

From 1826 to 1830 Wilbur Fisk was 
prine'pal of Wilbraham Academy. The 
institution opened with seven students, 
and in the half decade eleven hundred 
and fifty were enrolled. The principal 
once described his situation as follows: 
‘s Teacher, begger, uilder, treasurer, 
secretary, stewerd, bous seeper, proc- 
tor, preacher, ete., etc.” 

For seven years and five months, 
(from September 1831 to February 
1839) Wilbur Fisk was 


President of Wesleyan University 
His success at Wilbraham had made 
the University a necessity, and had 
proved him as the one man prepared to 
make a success of the greater undertak- 
ing at Middletown. Itwas ‘a day of 
small things,” but of great results. 
Among the eighty-five men in the 
seven classes that he graduated were 
Patten, Bannister, Merrill, Kidder, 
Cooke, Wentworth, Hawley, Curry, 








make it the grand, and indeed the only im- 


Clark, and Keener; besides Baker, 


McClintock, Merrick, Stevens, and 
many other, non-graduate, members 
of the same classes. These men and 
their institutions are his monuma@t. 

February 22, 1839, this gifted leader, 
this man of eloquent speech and 
trenchant pen, this consecrated, saintly 
man, not yet forty-seven years old, 
was called to higher service. His 
grave is in a quiet, hallowed God's 
acre, a little west of the University, 
in close companionship with that of 
Stephen Olin, another son of Vermont, 
whom the dying Fisk suggested as his 
successor. 





PROFESSOR J. W. MERRILL’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WIL- 
BUR FISK. 

HE bust of this great and good 
man rests on my parlor table. 
It was the kind gift of Daniel H. 
Chase, of Middletown, Conn., the only 
surviving graduate of the first class in 
Wesleyan University. Its features 
and poise of the head are true to the 
life save its snowy whiteness, while 
the face of Dr. Fisk, from long, wast- 
ing disease and exhausting toils,was of 
a sallow paleness when he sat in re- 
pose. 

My first sight of him was when I 
was about thirteen years of age. He 
had graduated at Brown University 
with distinction, joined the New En- 
gland Conference, and preached on the 
Craftsbury circuit; Rev. Joseph A. 
Merrill then being his presiding elder. 
He had been appointed to the pastor- 
ate of the M. E. Church at Charles- 
town, Mass., and at the desire of my 
father, Rev. J. A. Merrill, he had 
come to New Market, N. H., to look 
at the site of the Wesleyan Academy 
and to determine whether, if elected 
to fill the place of Rev. Martin Ruter 
as principal of the institution (Mr. 
Ruter having some time before been 
made Book Agent at Cincinnati) he 





would accept the responsiblities of 
being placed at the head of the 
first Methodist literary institution | 
in New England. Already he had be- | 


come in Charlestown, Boston and vi-| 
cinity greatly admired as a preacher, | 


ity in the pronunciation of the 
Greek language in our New England 
schools and colleges, with the result of 
the adoption of the continental usage. 
The name of Dr. Fisk in the University 
until his decease needs no words of any 
one to make it more lustrous. In 
Methodism he will ever be revered and 
beloved. Without, he will not be for- 
gotten as a Christian orator, gentle- 
man and scholar. 

More than any other man I ever 
knew, Wilbur Fisk seemed to me to 
bear in his own soul and life 


The Most Perfect Spirit-image of the 

Redeemer 
of Israel. Although as a preacher he 
was almost ever extemporaneous, yet 
he labored intensely on all the great 
themes as well as commonplaces of 
theology, aud often wrote out in full 
his discourses which were rare models of 
style and massive Christian thought. 
His ‘‘ Travels in Europe,” his * Calvin- 
istic Controversy,” and a few published 
sermons will bear careful study; yet 
as a preacher he was chiefly for his 
times. 

A few words [I may not omit con- 
cerning him while in the pulpit. There 
he always seemed to me not only con- 
scious of the presence of the people, 
but of the immediate presence of the 
living God. [ never kuew him careless- 
ly to open or shut the Bible, to smite 
it, or to smite it on the desk, or to sub- 
stitute for it one of another form than 
that provided by the love and provident 
care of the people to whom he minie- 
tered. I never saw him shake his fist 
or point his finger like a dagger at his 
congregation. I never knew him to 
play antic3 or show airs in God’s holy 
house. Neither in the pulpit nor on 
the platform did I ever note in him an 
unmeaning gesture, a frown, or a grip, 
or other careless affectation. 1 have 
sometimes seen the tear glisten in his 
eye, and often a radiant joy light up 
his whole countenance as some bright- 
ness of heavenly light. I never heard 
him use denunciation, or railing ac- 
cusation; nor saw him provoke a 


him I had always understood vacation 
to mean freedom from class-work, and 
as euch I meant to take it! His eyes 
opened a little wider, scanned my feat- 
ures for a moment with an expression 
of surprise, then without one word he 
passed on. Next day I chanced to meet 
him. He halted and said: ‘ Chase, 
you did not seem pleased yesterday 
with the arrangements for your class.” 
I bluntly replied, ‘* No sir, I was not.” 
He then in a gentle tone explained that 
the class needed extra drilling, that the 
professors had offered to do the work 
gratuitously, that the other members 
were willing to study and recite through 
the vacation, and that by some over- 
sight I had not been present at the 
meeting. ‘‘ All we can ask of you is 
to be ready with your class examina- 
tions.” I told him that I would see to 
that and we parted, I to ponder over 
the contrast between my rudeness and 
his gentleness, which conveyed no hint 
of reproof or censure. From that 
moment 


| Loved and Honored Him, 


and did so more and more as I became 
better acquainted with him, until he 
filled a higher niche than any other 
man I ever knew. Subsequently, in 
my business life, cases whore manage- 
ment puzzled me sometimes occurred. 
When thus bafiled, they were solved 
by a mental process, thus: I withdrew 
from the case and stood apart as a mere 
looker-on. Then I would place the 
Doctor confronting it and watch his 
method of solution. That solution was 
always satisfactory. Quite likely they 
who associated with the Master on 
earth had a like mental process for 
solving their oft-recurring difficulties, 
a process probably continued long after 
He had ascended. 

The Doctor's voice was very sweet 
and flexible. In conversation it was 
no small pleasure to watch the play of 
his features. His admonitions and re- 
proofs were most impressive. One case 
is vividly remembered. I chanced to 
be in his room making my report when 
a student, who had been summoned to 





smile in a religious audience by a 
stroke of wit, or send a tremor through 


| receive a private reproof for unlawful 


| deportment, entered. He was pointed 


and gave promise of being soon ade- | it by a biting sarcasm; nor did I ever | to a chair until the report was ended. 


quate to any position to which he | 
might be elevated by his brethren. | 
He was deemed even now to be a fit | 
successor of Dr. Ruter in the Wes- 
leyan Academy. Mr. Fisk, after look- 
ing over the place and carefully con- 
sideriug its location, concluded that 
the Academy could not be a success 
where it was, and declined a connec- 
tion with it in that locality. This| 
was, [ think, before the prostrating | 
sickness that caased tue fatal con-| 
sumption which finally ended his most | 
useful life. Then, in the bloom of 
manhood, he seemed to me 





The Most Graceful, Beautiful, and Sweet- 

voiced Man 
I had ever seen. My young eyes be- 
held his face as that of some superior 
mortal seldom seen on earth. The im- 
pression he made on me, then scarcely 
thirteen years of age, will never fade 
away. 

It was a few years only after this 
that the Wesleyan Academy at New 
Market, N. H., was removed to Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., and Rev. Wilbur Fisk was 
made there its first and most distin- 
guished principal. I think none who 
have followed him there, very distin- 
guished though many have been, would 
desire to pluck this diadem from his 
brow. It fell to me about the year 
1825 to be examined by him to teach 
my first district or town school. I was 
very diffident and distrustful of my 
attainments. I greatly and instinct- 
ively shrank from the ordeal. It was 
in Wilbraham, in the front parlor of 
the home of Dr. Jesse Rice, where he 
then resided. The gentleness of his 
kind and graceful manner so disarmed 
in a few minutes my restraint, that 
after two or three questions I felt as 
much at home as though being exam- 
ined by my own father. He generous- 
ly gave me a commendatory and the 
legal certificate that in his opinion I | 
was qualified to teach the branches | 
usually taught in our common schools 
in Massachusetts; and his countenance | 
inspired me with its smile and blessing 
in the presence of his accomplished and 
beloved wife, who then appeared to me 
akin to the loveliness of an angel by 





his side, for she was good and beauti-| 


ful. 

After teaching something over a year 
in Ashburnham, Gardner and Lynn, 
Mass., I became his pupil in the Wes- 
leyan Academy. In 18271 heard that 
most remarkable sermon which he de- 
livered to the students in the old board- 
ing-hall from the words, ‘* Rejoice, O 
young map, in thy youth; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: 
but know thou, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment” 
(Eecl. 11:9). It seems to me that this 
discourse was one of the initiatory 
causes of that revival in the school in 
which Morris Hill, Osmon C. Baker, 
John Merwin, David Patten, William 
Mitchel and others were awakened 
and converted. ‘The discourse was al- 
most impromptu, and in the midst of 
care, toil and ill health — after the way 
of the older preachers, ever ready to 
preach and to die. But whenever he 
preached, as was almost always his 
wont, the intense interest of his eoul in 
the truths which he uttered was such 
as to overcome all languor in himself 
and his hearers. This was so true in 
the above discourse that all present, 
forgetful of the time and place, were 
borne on by anticipation through their 
unfolding life to the scenes of the 
judgment. The impression both upon 
teachers and students was profound 
and lasting. Dr. Fiek at the Academy 
and in the community at large was 
venerated and beloved. 

Early in 1830 and “31, at Wesleyan 
University, he greatly increased in the 
respect of the world of letters, and was 
soon appointed on the literary com- 
mission to bring about a uniform- 


hear him yell or scream in the sacred 
desk or anywhere else. Aftectation of 
voice, gesture, smartness or snap 
never knew in Wilbur Fisk. 
heard or saw aught in him while in the 
pulpit unfitting a sense of the presence 
of the true and living God; even his 
powerful logic was such as became a 
holy man in the presence of a holy God. 
That his diction was chaste, ornate, 
often impassioned yet subdued, per- 
suasive, sometimes entreating, often 
with authority, grandeur and sublim- 
ity, yet ever in keeping with the truth, 
the occasion and the Divine presence, 
aJl who heard him were wont to feel. 
His audiences were always instructed 
and illuminated, often melted into ten- 
derness and tears, sometimes inspired 
with holy hope and joy akin to ecstasy ; 
now comforted in grief and sorrow, or 
animated with moral courage and a firm 
purpose to be wholly for God and the 
right. 

He had a patient, enduring faith in 
the power of the gospel to remedy the 
faults and sins of individuals, society 
and nations; and in this faith he never 
faltered, but preached and lived it. He 
believed it could destroy heathenism, 
polygamy, slavery, with all vices and 
sins; and that it was, and ever would 
be, the power of God for salvation 
unto all who would receive it. It was 
this gospel that shed a lustre on the 
path before him when on his last jour- 
ney from the world. 

Concord, N. H. 





A PUPIL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WILBUR FISK. 


DANIEL H, CHASB, LL. D. 


ORTUNATE indeed are they who, 

in their period of rapid growth 
and instinctive imitation, must daily 
asscciate with noble models of charac- 
ter and conduct. Such models, whether 
speaking or silent, do much toward 
molding young, plasticassociates. Dr. 
Fisk was such a model — attractive. im- 
| pressive, full of magnetic power, and 


He had entered with a markedly defi- 
lant air. Evidently he had resolved 


[| not to be humbled; but the admonition 
I never | 


was so kind and reasonable, so ad- 
dressed to conscience, common sense 
and self-respect, that the high head 
began to droop, the body to lose its 
bolt-uprightness, until the final aspect 
was that of a wilted plant. Though 
much amused at the process, I had to 
maintain a grave face. Such examples 
of wisely-gentle dealing were invalu- 
able to me in my long career as a 
teacher. 

Of him as a preacher little need here 
be said. Thousands listened to him, 
and many have recorded their profit 
and delight. He was ever instructive, 
attractive, persuasive. The one ser- 
mon which I best remember, after a 
lapse of nearly sixty years, was from 
the text, ‘‘ Beginning at Jerusalem.” 
That Christ ordered His apostles to 
begin there, proved two most important 
facts: (1) the truth of the Gospel; (2) 
its bene volenee. 
tions were false, the living witnesses 
were on the spot to prove their falsity 


last opportunity to repent and be saved 
was divinely benevolent. 
thoughts were nobly expanded. 

The evening of March 8, 1834, was | 
inclement. I went to prayer-meeting, 
conducted by Pastor Bartholomew 
Creagh, in the lecture-room of the| 
M. E. Church here. 
present and made the closing remarks | 
and an appeal, euding with the ques- | 
tion, ‘* Is there not one here tonight | 
willing to confess Christ before the! 
world?” I arose at once and said, ** [| 
am one.’”? Thus I became ‘a proba-| 
tioner,” with one new tie added to) 
those which already bound me to Wil- 
bur Fisk. 


College Cemetery 


isthe name of an embowered, rectan- 
gular, quarter-acre, on the summit ofa 
geutle hill, half way between the Uni- 
versity buildings and our beautiful | 
Indian Hill Cemetery. Between these 





| molded many. 

| My early education, for over eleven 
| years, was obtained in New York City, 
which then had no gymnasia, swim-| 
;}ming baths, skating rinks, base-ball | 
| grounds, or other appliances for the 
| delight and development of us boys. 
Skating was limited to frozen gutters 
utilized on one skate. To enjoy a good 
bath in hot weather consumed the Sat- 
| urday half-holiday in a tramp to Coney 
| Island and back. In school we were 
often overtasked, yet urged on by 
methods meant to excite intense rival- 
ry. Thus was exhausted that vital 
force which nature meant for the am- 
pler development of brain, muscle, 
manhood. How some of us wearied 
of such a life on flinty pavements, sur- 
rounded by brick walls! Suflering 
thus I plodded on, but some of my 
young friends rebelled, and insisted on 
dropping wearisome text-books and 
going into business. 

At this crisis the charter of Wesley- 
an University was announced, Dr. Fisk 
was appointed its president, and my 
father permitted me to leave Columbia 
College and enter Wesleyan at its open- | 
ing in September, 1831. I was glad to | 
change to a locality where beautiful | 
hills and valleys and the Connecticut | 
River promised so much. The promise 
was more than fulfilled. 


Dr. Fisk. 

During my first term I saw but little | 
of Dr. Fisk save when he took his turn 
at chapel prayers. On the last evening 
of that term he announced that my 
class would recite twice daily during 
the winter vacation. This was a com- 
plete surprise, looked like tyranny, an- 
tagonized my cherished plan of becom- 
ing a good skater. Tied to the bell 
rope through a long vacation? Never! 
Prayers over, the Doctor was inter- 
viewed. With decided emphasis I told 


| 
| 











cemeteries is a narrow, steep-sided 
valiey. The college campus is bound- 
ed west by Mt. Vernon Street, which 
street is the eastern boundary of the 
gentle hill. This little cemetery, con- 
taining the remains of Fisk and Olin, 
is bounded east by a hedge of cedars, 
south by a gray, unpainted, picket 
fence (in which a gap is left for the en- 
trance of visitors, who, coming from 
Cross Street, first traverse the deep lot 
of the ‘* Foss Place ”), but has no en- 
closure on the north and west sides. 
No path made by foot or wheel enters | 
the cemetery. Few visit it. Probably 
many of our citizens have rever en-| 
tered it and hardly know of its exist- 
ence. In it are thirty graves marked | 
by stones and three enclosed family 
plots for Fisk, Olin and Laban Clark. 
The last named was the prime mover 
in securing, as a plant for Wesleyan, the | 
site and buildings formerly used by! 
the Military Academy of Capt. Par- 
tridge. Because of the shade all the| 
monuments are stained or mossy, or| 
both, save those in the Fisk plot. 
These are evidently cared for. Even | 
the modest monuments erected by} 
classmates in honor of lost comrades | 
are forgotten. Dr. Fisk’s plot, meas-| 
uring about 20 feet by 15, is enclosed | 
by a galvanized-iron pipe let into low, | 
neat granite posts. The plot contains | 
four graves, marked by stones ranged 
on the west side. Mrs. Fisk’s grave | 
occupies the northwest corner; then | 
the Doctor’s; and, with a space be- | 
tween, that of Mrs. Fisk’s mother; | 
next to which and in the south west | 
corner, that of Martha, the adopted 
daughter. The Doctor’s monument 
consists of a granite block on which is | 
a cube of white marble supporting the 
obelisk of same material. Inscribed | 
thereon are the words: ** Wilbur Fisk, | 
S.T. D., Firat President of Wesleyan | 
University. Born August 31st, 1792, 





If the apostles’ asger- | 


at once; and to give His murderers one | 


These two | 


|the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
}and of all spirits, merciful and gra- 


Dr. Fisk was statement a class-mate — the late F. A. 


Died February 22d, 1839,” Directly 
west of this plot is that of Olin, sep- 
arated by an alley six feet wide. 

It is evident that this secluded spot 
is not the proper one for menof mark. 
They should be removed to Indian Hill 
Cemetery, which is annually visited by 
thousands, not only because of the 
loved and lost ones buried there, but 
| because also of the beauty of the 
grounds and monuments and the lovely 
and extended views therefrom. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful for situation ” is Indian Hill! 
Place the monumentsof Fisk and Olio 
where multitudes can see them, be re- 
minded of them, converse together re- 
specting them with love and profit, and 
band down their memory to following 
generations. 

It is becoming the fashion for Uni- 
versities to erect bronze statues in 
honor of their noblest presidents. 
Many alumni of Wesleyan desire thus 
to honor Dr. Fisk and probably will, 
in due time; but the urgent need of a 
first-class gymnasium imposes on them 
a present duty which postpones the 
honor they mean to show to Wesleyan’s 
first president. Last summer I found 
in a second-hand store a badly-stained 
bust of Dr. Fisk, the base of which 
was broken but its upper portion was 
in perfect order. An Italian artist re- 
paired it, made a mold and cast ten 
copies forme. The casts have been 
given to institutions and old devoted 
friends of the Doctor; the mold is in 
New York, kept for future use. I 
associated with him seven years, and 
Dr. J. W. Merrill, of Concord N. H., 
about twice as long. He has a bust. 
We both can certify to its faithful rep- 
resentation of Dr., Fisk’s features. 
When the bronze statue is to be made, 
this bust will be ugeful. 








WILBUR FISK. 
| Reminiscences. 
REV. 
| ATRICULATING at Wesleyan 
| University in 1835, and for 
| three years seeing much of this schol- 
arly and saintly man, then in the ma- 
| turity and vigor of his manhood, at the 
jacme of his intellectual strength, and 
| in the ripeness of his experience, I, in 
| my majority, had good opportunities of 
|s0 studying him and of learning the 
|secret of his power with and over 
| youog men as to retain for more than 
|a half-century a distinct view of him 
|as he was then photographed on my 
|mind. A member of the last class that 
| graduated under his presidency, and 
the last to whose diplomas his signa- 
| ture was affixed, it seems well that I 


BOSTWICK HAWLEY, D. D. 


|should give this small tribute to his) 


| memory. 
| Limited, as I am, to the single line 
'of ‘‘personal memory as connected 
| with his Christian life,’’ I recail Dr. 
| Fisk as 

A Model Christian 

|in personal character and bearing, in 
| rich experience and in social qualities 
| that were so blended as to make him 
| attractive, beautifully symmetrical and 
‘noble. There was a balance of the 
lelements of ‘‘true manliness.” [a 
| manners he was graceful, in tempera- 
| ment winning, in life spiritual, and in 
| government paternal. In his prayers 
| there was a majesty of thought, a sim- 
| p.icity of expression, and a fervency 
|of spirit that seemed characteristic of 
one in holy communion with God as 


cious, a prayer-hearing and prayer-an- 
swering God. Well do I remember the 


Soule, poet and editor — made to me, 
that the prayers of Prof. H seemed 
like those of one talking familiarly 
with a fellow, but those of Dr. Fisk 
seemed as of one in rapt audience with 
the Eternal Father. ‘The daily relig-| 
ious services in the college chapel were | 
peculiarly well suited to show forth 
the glow of soul, the fervor of spirit, 
and the intellectual power of Dr. Fisk. 
No other memter of the faculty read 
the Scriptures or prayed as did he. In 
Professor Willetts reading and pray-| 
ing there was a pathos peculiar to his} 
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/sure they influenced my fellow stu-| 


simplicity of character, as the services 1: . 
2ach w : > ‘ ; your reading, even 1 ' 
of each were sui generis, but each and P _ =. : 
all were the more moved by those of} || Mave only a hunar 
r. Fisk. is saintly appearance may iollars to plac 
Dr. Fisk. His saintly apy y| | iars to | la 


have had much to do with it —a pale, 
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The Provident 





but animated countenance, dark ard 
mellow eyes, silver white hair, classe 


forehead, and pathetic voice. The| 3 r ist f .. 
. . nae : us © Boston, M 

power of his sanciified eloquence, | 

evinced in a sermon on the words of} Please mention ZION’s HERA 


Philip, **Show us the Father, and it 
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he combined the better traits in beauti-| 
ful roundness with equal piety. In him | 
were blended the dignity of true man- 
liness and the beauty of childlike sim- 
plicity. Whether in personal inter- 
course, or in a modest and timely com-| 
mendation of the public performance | 
of students, there was the same im-| 
pressive bearing and encouraging man- |! 
ner. In my senior year, when for a 
few days my room-mate (the late Le- 
onidas Rosser, D. D.) was absent, Dr. 
[Continued on Page 3.) 
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REMINISCENCES. 





Fisk came to my room, accompanied 
by a young man just admitted to the 
University, and desired me to receive 
him until other and permanent arrapge- 
ments could be made. Hesitating for 
a moment—so great is the gulf be- 
tween a freshman and a senior —I was 
so moved by the gracious and paternal 
bearing of the president and by the 
appearance of young Ninde, that I as 
gracefully yielded. The future showed 
the wisdom of it, for four years there- 
after he was associated with me in the 
beard of instruction at Cazenovia Sem- 
inary, where the incident was pleasant- 
ly recalled. 

The commendations prudently given 
by Dr. Fisk of the public efforts of the 
students greatly endeared them to him. 
One such occasion in my junior year, 
incidentally reported to me by Daniel 
Curry, left an impression that remains 
of service to the present time. The 
portraiture of an ideal character drawn 
by my friend, Dr. J. E. C. Sawyer, 
seems not inapplicable to Wilbur Fisk: 
‘** An ideal Christian character would 
certainly be symmetrical. It would be 
both strong and beautiful, and 


Its Strength and Beauty 

would heighten each other. Is sym- 
metry of character an attainable ideal? 
| think so. Perfect specimens of Chris- 
tian symmetry may be very rare, but 
that they cannot be found is too much 
tosay. In fact, we have seen some 
people whose goodness was strong in 
all directions, and every element of 
strength enhanced their personal charm 
and their spiritual beauty. Among 
both the cultured and the uneducated 
we have known some in whom the 
beauty of holiness has been gloriously 
though modestly visible.”” Of whom is 
this thought, as applied by those who 
had a personal acquaintance with Dr. 
Fisk, a better likeness in miniature 
than of him? 

The same traits were shown in his 
early ministry towards a young preach- 
er who, because of the encomiums 
often given to his immediate prede- 
cessor on the circuit, was greatly de- 
pressed in spirit lest he should not 
merit equal praise. Learning this fact, 
Mr. Fisk replied that such commende- 
tions of others had a different and en- 
couraging influence on himself, for he 
was led to think that if the people 
commended his predecessor they would 
likewise appreciate him and his serv- 
ices if he too merited their good-will. 
This same spirit of paternal kindness 
was shown in a letter, dated Aug. 9, 
1838, to a member of my class, who 
had, immediately after graduation, 
openly disgraced himself and his as3o- 
ciates; but the next day, in a note to 
President Fisk, humbly acknowledged 
his fault and asked pardon. The reply 
was characteristic and worthy the 
man. 

From the line of thought thus brief- 
ly drawn it is evident that, in personal 
character and life and in contact with 
and influence over young men, Dr. Wil- 
bur Fisk was a model worthy of imita- 
tion and was eminently fitted for his 
high position as the first president of 
Wesleyan University. 

Saratoga, N. Y. 





WILBUR FISK AS AN EDUCATOR. 


REY. J. W. LINDSAY, D. D. 


HOEVER writes the history of 
W the educational institutions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ought 
to give a most prominent place to the 
work which Wilbur Fisk accomplished. 

When he entered the ministry, in 
1818, he was almost the only collegiate 
graduate of the Conference with which 
he was connected. Thoughtful men all 
through the church were p-ofoundly 
impressed with the importance of estab- 
lishing colleges and academies. The 
General Conference of 1820 recom- 
mended that the Annual Conferences 
should establish seminaries of learning. 
At that time ‘ there was not a single 
literary institution of any note under 
the patronage of the church.” It was 
then that Wilbur Fisk declared, wich 
almost the solemnity ofa religious vow, 
‘If God spare my life and give me in- 
fluence, with His blessing the Method- 
ist Church shall not want academies 
nor colleges.” 

He was indefatigable in his efforts to 
establish the Wesleyan Academy ona 
solid basis; and, after holding the 
position of principal of that institution 
for afew years, when Wesleyan Uni- 
versity was founded, at the first meet- 
ing of the trustees held in August, 1830, 
he was elected president. He entered 
upon the work assigned him almost at 
once, though the college was not 
formally opened until the following 
year. In his inaugural address he took 
Positions far in Advance of the Methods then 

in Vogue 

in collegiate education. The classifica- 
tion of the students was to be by de- 
partments, and the students in each 
department were to be divided into 
sections, without reference to their 
Standing in other departments, or to 
the time they may have been in the 
University. Any student was to be al- 
lowed to take a partial or an entire 
course, and when regularly dismissed 
was to be entitled to a diploma accord- 
ing to his attainments. If a student 
wished to continue in the University 
during vacations, provision was to be 
made for his instruction. It will be 
seen that in several important features 
Wilbur Fisk anticipated the methods of 
the new education. To carry out his far- 
reaching plans required much more 
abundant resources than could be 
provided. 

The years of his presideacy were too 
few and his appliances too limited for 
the full development of his system; 
yet he lived long enough to put his 
mark upon many who became leading 
educators in the church. The students 





University in its early history felt his 
strong personality. One great and im- 
mediate demand in his day was for men 
to take positions in the new institu- 
tions of learning that were being estab- 
lished. It may be of interest to note 
how many who originated, or organized, 
or taught in, our leading institutions, 
were the students of Wilbur Fisk. 

In the first list of students that was 
printed appear the names of OsmonC. 
Baker and David Patten. Osmon C. 
Baker was principal of Newbury Semi- 
nary, a professor in Concord Biblical 
Institute, and bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. David Patten was 
principal of Wesleyan Academy, a pro- 
fessor in Concord Biblical Institute and 
Boston University. In the list of the 
succeeding years are the names of 
Frederic Merrick, who became principal 
of Amenia Seminary, a professor in 
Ohio Wesleyan University aad for some 
years its president; and John W. Mer- 
rill, who was the first president of 
McKendree College, and then for four- 
teen years professor in the Concord 
Biblical Institute. Then come in suc- 
cession such names as B. F. Tefft, prin- 
cipal of East Greenwich Academy, 
president of Genesee College; and H. 
B. Lane, who for twenty years was 
professor in Wesleyan University. 
And then follow the names of Henry 
Bannister, at one time principal of 
Cazenovia Seminary, and for more than 
twenty years a professor in Garrett 
Biblical Institute; of Davis W. Clark, 
principal of Amenia Seminary anda 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; of D.P. Kidder, a professor 
in Garrett Biblical Institute and also in 
Drew Theological Seminary ; of Schuy- 
ler Seager, principal of Genesee Wesley- 
an Seminary; of Daniel Curry, princi- 
pal of Troy Conference Academy, pres- 
ident of Indiana Asbury Univereity ; 
of Erastus Wentworth, president of 
McKendree College; of E. E. Wiley, 
president of Emory and Henry College ; 
of James Alverson, professor in Gene- 
see College and for some time acting 
president; of Edward Bannister who, 
after establishing several institutions 
of learning, was president of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific; of Edward 
Cooke, principal of Pennington Semi- 
nary, pres.dent of Lawrence Univer- 
sity, principal of Wesleyan Academy, 
president of Claflin University; of 
Clark T. Hinman, first president of 
Northwestern University; of Herman 
M. Johnson, president of Dickinson 
College; of Joseph Cummings, princi- 
pal of Amenia Seminary, president of 
Genesee College, president of Wesleyan 
University; of J. W. Lindsay, pro- 
fessor in Wesleyan University, presi- 
dent of Genesee College, protessor in 
Boston University; of Robert Allyn, 
principal of Wesleyan Academy, princi- 
pal of Providence Conference Seminary, 
president of McKendree College; of 
E. E. Bragdon, principal of Falley Semi- 
nary, professor in Indiana Asbury 
University, and professor in Genesee 
College; of Richard 8. Rust, principal 
of New Hampshire Conference Semi- 
nary, president of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity ; of Erastus O. Haven, principal 
of Amenia Seminary, president of the 
University of Michigan, president of 
Northwestern University, chancellor of 
Syracuse University, and elected bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1880. 

Thus Wilbur Fisk fulfilled the spirit 
of his pledge — that the church should 
not lack for educated men to fill posi- 
tions in its institutions of learning. His 
success a8 an educator was assured, 
because his heart wasin his work. He 
had that most potent of all qualities in 
ateacher, the ability to arouse enthy- 
siasm. He was in his right place as 
an educator; he sought no other posi- 
tion. When elected bishop in 1836, he 
declined the oflice in these words: ‘If 
my health allowed me to perform the 
work of the episcopacy I dare not ac- 
cept, for I believe I cando more for the 
cause of Christ where I am than I could 
do as a bishop.” 








WILBUR FISK AT WILBRAHAM. 


REV. G. M. STEELE, D. D. 


iy the old book of records of the 
trustees of Wesleyan Academy, 
under date of September 28, 1825, I find 
the following entry : — 


‘* Voted, that Wilbur Fisk be and hereby is 
appointed president of the Academy, with 
power toappoint such instructors as he may 
deem expedient; and that he be requested to 
give notice that the Academy will be open 
for the reception of scholars on or before the 
first Monday of November next; and that he 
prepare a suitable code of rules and regola- 
tions and a proper course of studies to be 
pursued by the scholars, and fix the terms of 
quarterage and the price of boarding with the 
inhabitants until the boarding-house is pro- 
vided and opened; and that he write, advis- 
ing with the steward, direct and provide the 
furniture necessary for the boarding-house.”’ 

Mr. Fisk was at this time thirty-three 
years of age. He was presiding elder 
of the Vermont District in the New 
England Conference, having his head- 


quarters and his work 


More Than a Hundred Miles Away 
from Wilbraham; and this, too, long 
before there were any railroads and 
when the ordinary highways were 
none of the best; and from the duties 
of this office he would be unable to get 
release for some ninemonths. [Besides 
the arduous labors of his presiding 
eldership he was on several important 
committees appointed by the trustees, 
and several of these were anything but 
sinecures. On the whole, it strikes the 
ordinary observer that the duties and 
responsibilities of the newly-appointed 
principal were not what an ambitious 
young man of the present decade would 
eagerly crave. 

He attended to the duties assigned 
him, went back to his presiding-elder’s 
office, made preparations for the open- 
ing of the school in November, was 
present and delivered an inaugural ad- 
dress of great vigor and ability, which 
he had in large part written while 
traveling in his chaise, using the top 


of his hat for a table while his wife 
officiated as coachman. The little 


School of Seven Students, 


soon to increase to scores and in no 
long time to hundreds, he left in the 
hands of his subordinates and returned 
to his work. 

After the spring of 1826, being re- 
leased from his ecclesiastical office, he 
removed to Wilbraham and assumed 
the duties of the head of the Academy. 
These duties were numerous and oner- 
ous. It was not like coming into a 
long-established school, with every- 
thing essential settled and adjusted. 
Much had to be created, and some things 
had to be proved by experiment, and 
this not always successful. Much of 
the financial responsibility had to rest 
upon the new principal. Money had to 
be raised, and when raised the expendi- 
ture of it must be superintended by the 
same Officer, and as there was little of 
it and great demands for that little, it 
required great wisdom to manage mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Fisk brought to his work a 
scholarly mind well trained, a pro- 
foundly religious spirit, a genial dispo- 
sition and excellent practical judgment. 
These qualities somehow stamped 
themselves upon the character of the 


| school, were communicated to both the 


teachers and the students, and, what is 
of great interest, have perpetuated 
themselves ever since, being trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, 


a certain high quality and tone than 
almost any other icfluence. 

We are under the impression that 
Mr. Fisk was on terms of easy famil- 
iarity with the students; that he was 
gentle and sympathetic, never undigni- 
tied, firm and even stern when the occa- 
sion required it, and so was a most 


Successful and Popular Governor. 

He was a man, too, that commended 
himself to public favor to a remark- 
able extent. This was of great advan- 
tage to the school in many ways. From 
the first, though a denominational 
academy, its catholic spirit and edu- 
catioaal character was such that large 
numbers resorted to it from families of 
other churches. It was more singular 
that this should be the case then than 
that it has been so in later years. 

A remarkable instance of Fisk’s cath- 
olic spirit and the recognition of it by 
cultivated men of other denominations, 
as well as an evidence of the culture 
that must have characterized him, is 
seen in his visit to Hanover, N. H., the 
seat of Dartmouth College. Not only 
the people of the town showed a ready 
and practical interest in his educational 
enterprise, but the college faculty sug- 
gested that he give them an opportunity 
to add their contributions. Though 
wholly contrary to his previous inten- 
tions, he accepted the suggestion, and 
a handsome sum was collected. It 
must be remembered that at this time 
Dartmouth College was only a scantily 
endowed institution, and its professors 
could have been receiving but a very 
moderate compensation for their serv- 
ices. 

It was only for five years that Mr. 
Fisk was permitted to direct the affairs 
of the Academy; yet in that time, as 
has been intimated, he succeeded in 
giving to it certain wholesome and sal- 
vatory elements of character that it has 
never lost. Most of its principals since 
his time have been ecither men whom 
he trained or who were trained by men 
who had served uuder him. What is 
more, the essential spirit prevailing at 
Wilbraham communicated itself in 
large measure to other and later Con- 
ference semiuaries, so that his influence 
has perpetuated itself unto this day 
more deeply and widely than can now 
be estimated. 





Our Book Gable. 


By C. W.C. Oman, 
New York: G. P. Pat- 


BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 
M.A., F.S. A. 
pam’s Sons. 
Weare glad to receive this volume and 

look it over, because it is so beautifuily writ- 

ten, and because it corrects 80 Many misap 
prehensions which we have had of @ realiy 
great people, so close to us New Kuaglanders 
in some respects — notably in their push and 
love of liberty. We refer to the old Byzau- 
tines, long before the days of Constantine. 

But when we pass beyond the inceptive psri- 

od, there isa long record of both war and 

superstition. In the earlier history there 
were wars enough, but there was compara- 
tively little superstition. This history of Mr. 

Oman’s gives, if a not altogether new, a 

fresh and vivid, view of the Byzantine Em- 

pire. We will quote one of the closing para- 
graphs: — 

‘* Mohammed II. rode through the breach 
after his mon, and descended into the city, 
scanning from within the streets that so many 
Eastern conquerors bad in vain desired to see. 
He bade his men search forthe Emperor, and 
the corpse of Constantine was found at last 
beneath a heap of slain, so gashed and 
mauled that it was only identified by the 
golden eagles on his mail shoes. The Turk 
struck cff his head, and sent it round their 
chief cities as a token of triumph. Riding 
through the hippodrome towards St. Sophia, 
Mohammed noted the Delphi tripod with its 
three snakes, standing where Constantine the 
Great had placed it eleven hundred years be- 
fore. Either because the menacing heads of 
the serpents provoked him, or merely because 
he wished to try the strength of his arm, the 
Sultan rose in his stirrups and smote away 
the jaws of the nearest snake with one blow 
of his mace. There was something typical 
in the deed, though Mohammed knew it not. 
He had defaced the monument of tne first 
great victory of the West over the East. He, 
the successor in spirit not only of Xerxes, 
but of Chosroes and Mosiemab and many 
another Oriental potentate who had faiied 
where he succeeded, could not better signailize 
the end of Greek freedom than by dealing a 
scornfal blow at that ancient memorial, 
erected in the first days of Grecian greatness, 
to celebrate the turning back of the Persians 
on the field of Piatea.”’ 


THE GosPEL. 
New York: 


Tue HEART oF 
T. Pierson. 
Taylor Co. 
This volume contains twelve sermons 

preached in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 

London. Dr. Pierson is more of @ Bible- 

reader than a preacher. He explains a text 

as he sees it, and he sees things very conserv- 
atively. His views of inspiration are very 
rigid. Verbal inspiration scarcely expresses 
the rigidity of his view. ‘‘ The punctuation 
of our English Bible,” he says in the fourth 
sermon, ‘‘is not assured by divine inspira- 


By Arthur 
The Baker & 





tion inasmuch as there are no punctuation 


|eight examples of his work. 


and have dove more to give the school | 


points, properly so-called, in the origival 
Scriptures.” But the Hebrew points are in- 
spired, according to his theory, because the 
language required them. But the sermons 
and spiritual and helpful. 


Tue Hore or Tue Gospet, 
‘Macdonald. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. For sale at 11 Franklin St., Boston. 

A dozen discourses on religious and theo- 
logical subjects such as ‘Salvation from 
Sin,’ “Sorrow the Pledge of Joy,” “The 
Right Hand and the Left,” ‘‘ The Hope of 
the Universe.” There is a generous and 
healthful wholesomeness in all that this 
preacher —for he isa preacher—says. In 
the last discourse he takes occasion to sharp- 
ly arraign vivisectionists, and expresses be- 
lief that animals have another life after this 
one. And why not? John Wesley believed 
it. Surely there is no harm, and much pleas- 
ure, in believing it. Read these discourses 
for both strength and comfort. 


By George 








Magazines and Periodicals. 

The August Magazine of Art is a rarely 
beautiful issue. The frontispiece, worthy of 
a frame, is a photogravure of ‘‘*The Old 
Spinet,’’ painted by R. Poetzelberger. ‘* Cur- 
rent Art: The New Gallery,” is fully illus- 
trated with reproductions from paintings by 
Adrian Stokes, G. F. Watts, Frank Walton, 
Fernand Khnopff, David Murray, and Mouat 
Loudan. ‘* The Youtbfual Christ Embracing 
St. John,”’ occupied a full page. * Alfred 
Stevens,’’ by Cosmo Monkhouse, is an inter- 
esting paper, giving portrait of Stevens and 
** Miss Ellen 
Terry as Queen Katherine,”’ “Georges Van 
der Straeten: The Sculptor ‘De Fantasie,’ ”’ 
“Scenic Art”’’ (II), ‘‘Oar lilustrated Note- 
book,”’ ‘* The Caronicle of Art,”’ and ‘* Amer- 
ican Art Notes’’ round out the table of con- 
tents of this superior art monthly. Cassell 
Publishing Company: New York. 

La Bibliotheque du Fidéle Messager, August 
1892, is a good number of this “ religious and 
literary montbly,’’ which is pablished in the 
interest of French evangelization. It is 
printed in the French language, and costs $1 
per year. Manchester, N. H., T. A. Dorion, 
106-108 Arlington St. 


We have received the July number of 
Electricity, which aims to give full and com- 
plete information in regard to electricity and 
electrical inventions. This number is a proof 
that the editors reach their aim. The articles 
and illustrations are both abundant. New 
York. 

The English Illustrated Magazine (August) 
has four great practical pepers — ‘** W. H. 
Smith and Son,” by W. M. Acworth, ‘‘ The 
North-Eastern Railway and Its Engines,” 
by Wilson Wordse!l, ‘‘ English Raciog 
Yachts,’ by Dixon Kemp, and “ Biscuit 
Town,” by Joseph Hatton. ‘* Love Birds 
and Pigmy Parrots,’ by W. T. Greene, is an 
interesting article. The illustrations are 
splendid. Macmillan & Co. 112 4th Ave., 
New York. 


The August Fortnightly Review contains 
the following table of contents: ‘* The Ques- 
tion of Preferential Tariffs,’’ ‘‘ The Drama in 
the Doldrums,’’ ‘‘Awakened Candidates,’’ 
‘‘Mr. Henley’s Poetry,” ‘The Working 
Lady in London,” ‘* La Débacle,”’ “* Conscrip- 
tion,”’ **Shelley,’”’ ‘‘Mr. Balfour’s Work in 
the West of Ireland,’’ ‘“‘ The Political Out- 
look,’’ & symposium by six able writers, “‘ A 
Straight Flush,’’ a story by the editor. It is 
needless to say that all of these articles are 
written py leading men and women. New 
York: Leonard Scott Publishing Company, 
231 Broadway. 

The August Thinker in its several depart- 
ments contains a great deal of information 
necessary to the clergyman who would keep 
abreast of the times. And this is true of all 
its numbers. The Christian Literature Co., 
New York, are the agents. The price is $3 
per year. 

‘*Man above Nature,’’ by Rev. Lucius 
Curtis; ‘The Proposed Revision of the 
Westminster Confession,’’ by Prof. C. A. 
Briggs; ‘* The Marble Faun,’’ by Mrs. Jessie 
Kingsley Curtis; ‘‘ An Excursion among the 
Periodicals,"” by Mr. E. H. Blair; ‘* The 
Study of American Literature in Colleges, ’ 
by Prof. N. M. Hall; ‘ Ulfilas and the Con- 
version of the Goths,’ by Prof. A. G. Hop- 
kins, with the usual departments, is the table 
of contents in the current Andover Review. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Pbituaries. 


Stanley. - Laura C. Stanley, daughter of 
El jah aod Phebe Carpenter, and wife of Rev. E. 
8. Stanley, of the New England Southern Con- 
ference, died at South Manchester, Vonn., June 
23, 1892. She was born in Thompson, Conn, 
March 14, 1820. 

She was early converted and became a member 
of the chursh. Several years of her youth were 
spent in teaching. Her marriage occurred 
April 11, 1842. Her hausbaud joined Conference 
in 1853, and for eighteen years she was an earnest 
and faithful helper in his work. In 1871 her 
health failed, and she ws never afterward able 
to engage in active Christian labor, yet she never 
lost her interest in the cause of Christ, but 
maintained the warmest sympathy in church 
work, missions, temperance, the poor and the 
young. 

In reviewing the life of this excellent Christian 
woman we find nothing to censure, but much to 
commend. Her worthin the home was beyond 
all price. She trained her children in the ‘ear of 
the Lord, and had the happiness of seeing them 
all useful and earnest laborers in the church. 
Her piety was in keeping with her general char- 
acter. It was humble, consistent, growing. Its 
foundation was a thorough and saving work of 
grace. She did not rest in the beginning of the 
new life, bat heeded the injunction to “ grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of the truth.” She 
was constantly, thoroughly, and broadly good. 
Her speech “ was always with grace, seasoned 
with salt; sound speech, that could not be con- 
demned.”’ Perhaps the quality in which she es- 
pecially excelled was a sound and almost intuitive 
judgment, which made her one of the best and 
safest of counselors. In the later years of her 
life she was debarred by ill health from attend- 
ance on public worship and from mingling in 
general society; but the excellence snd beauty of 
her character never shone more resplendently 
than in those years of trial. She turned from her 
own griefs to minister to the wants and to miti- 
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gate the sorrows of others. Beautiful elfish- 
ness was a cvaracteristic of her life. ery joy 
of others added ten-fold to her own blessed- 
ness. 

Last April her golden wedding was celebrated. 
That event rouaded oat a life complete in the 
greatest thiogs of human interest and existence. 
She little thought that her coronation day was 80 
near at hand. 

Her last sickuess was brief. Sse was entirely 
acquiescent to the Divine will, aad slept in peace. 

D. P. LEAVITT. 





Ingalls. — Reuben Ingalls died at his home ia 
Auburn, Me., July 3, 1892, at the advanced age of 
04 years. 

He was born ia Bridgton, Me., one of a large 
family of children, but two of whom are now 
living. He had long resided in Lewiston and 
Auburn,and hada multitude of friends in this part 
of the State. He was converted early in life, 
and became a stanch Methodist, aiding in the 
erection of several churches and serving as 
Sunday-school sugerintendent for a number of 
years. 

His religion was the cheerful, sunny type, and 
his spirit optimistic even in hours of pain and 
feebleness. The heart of the visitor to the home 
of the aged Christian was not saddened but 
cheered and blessed by the words of the kind ard 
happy man who was; only waiting for the call 
* Come home!” 

His first wife was Eliza Emerson, whom he 
married in Bridgton. Miss Ru»y Additon became 
his second wife nearly forty years ago, and to her 
watchfal love and ceaseless care Bro. Ingalls 
doubtless owed the prolongation of his life to the 
age he reached. 

Tae widow, with Charles Ingalls, a son, Mrs. 
Eliza Burleigh, a daughter, and Mrs. Nettie 
Mitchell, an adopted daughter, survive him. 

The funeral services were conducted at the 
High Street M. E. Church, Aubarn, by the pastor 
and Rey. A. 8S. Ladd, presiding elder. * 





Moody. ~ Flora V. Moody was born Sept. 2, 
1872, in Thompsonville, Conn., and died July 24, 
1892. 

She was converted and joined the church over 
six years ago. Naturally she had a cheerful dis- 
positiop; grace sweetened it. Of three things 
she was passionately fond — flowers, poetry, and 
her church home. She sang in the choir, taught 
in the Sunday-school, and was one of our most 
faithful and devoted members. Rarely ever did 
she fail to bear apart in the social meetings, 
which she attended regularly. Her soul was full 
of music, and she loved to sing the songs of 
Zion. It was her practice to clipand keep beau- 
tiful poems she met with in her reading. One 
was found in her pocket-book, on consecration, 
and she hed penned on the side the petition that 
that might be her experience. In a book of 
Scripture selectiong she read every day, and the 
last entry in her diary was “' Be ye also ready.” 

Sunday, Jaly 10, she attended church services 
for the last time. The nextday while at work in 
the carpet mill she met with an accident which 
cost her her life. On her left arm was a skein of 
yarn which go: caught in the flying machicery. 
Her arm was drawn against the machinery, the 
bones were broken and crushed, and the flesh 
was terribly torn and mangled. After it was 
done she looked on the bright side of the calam- 
ity, and bore up with a fortitude that is seldom 
seen. She asked that prayer might be offered for 
patience and strength to bear her euffering, and 
she prayed for herself. She lingered and suffered 
thirteen days. When the end was drawing near, 
though weak and faint, she sang “ Jesus, Saviour, 
pilot me,” and “Abide with me, fast falls the 
eventide.” In the quiet of the Sadbath evening, 
two weeks after she was at church for the last 
time, she sank peacefully to rest. She was dearly 
cherished by a host of relutives aad friends, but 
they feel assured of her safety. 

J. HOLLINGSHEAD, 





Brown. ~ George A. Brown, jr., was born ia 
Middletown, R. 1., Aug. 18, 1866, and died Aug. 
4, 1892. 

Brother Brown was converted at a camp-meet- 
iog held in Middletown, in the summer of 1886. 
Soon after his conversion he was received on 
probation in the Middletown Methodist Episco- 
pal Church by Rev. J. W. Willett, and ia due 
time was received into full connection. In all 
departments of church work he manifested 
much interest, and was ready for action when 
called upon. As president of the Epworth League 
he showed peculiar adaptation, and labored 
earnestly for its success. The ordinances of the 
Lord’s house afforded to him great delight. In 
the preaching service he was an attentive, in- 
telligent and appreciative listencr. In the prayer 
and conference meeting, he could always be re- 
lied upon for a candid testimmopy and for an 
humble, believing prayer. 

He was a young man of s‘erling worth. He 
was decided in his convictions, loyal in his adher- 
ence to truth, and consistent in his daily life. 

On the 4th of April, 1892, he was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Ida M. Peckham, of Middletown, 


R. I., who endures her great affliction with Chris- 
tian fortitude. 

His illness was brief. On Tuesday he was 
seized with what the physicians pronounced 
—— morbus, and oa the following Thursday 
he died. 

On Monday, Aug. 8, in the presence of a large 
and sorrowful gatheriog of relatives aad friends, 
we committed “his body to the ground, .. 
looking for the general resurrection in the last 
day, and the life of the world to come, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” H. ALLEN 





Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


Tae milk served by the *‘ milkman” is from 
twelve to forty-eight hours old. lt, especially 
in hot weather,takes on rapid chemical changes 
The microscope proves it to be the most com- 
mon conveyance of the Bacteria of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus, and to this is trace- 
able the large death-rate of infants during the 
summer months. 


Pure [ilk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 
within two hours from the cow. The animal 
heat properly extracted, then thorougbly ster- 
ilized and evaporated in vacuo to a dry pow- 
der. No disease germs are possible. 


A Baby Food 


Combine milk with wheat and barley as in 
Horlick’s Maited Milk, prepared in such a 
form that it is not subject to climatic change, 
and we have a palatable food, free from 
starch, that is most nutritious and easily di- 
gested by the child. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by al! physicians. 
Send to us fora free samp'e. 


THE MALTED MILK CO., 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 










IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHION 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W- BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 





CHURCH REMODELING, 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park 8q., Rvom 8, Opp. Prov. R. R. Station. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice im remodeling 
church: s enables him to save and utilize all the val- 
ua'le parts of an edifice, «nd for a comparatively 
small outlay produce a building preferable in most 
respects to a new one of much greater cost. He 
proposes to ccntinue this work as a specialty, and 
tenders his services to committees who would 
practice economy, and where the means are limit- 
ed A visit to the premises wiil be made, and an 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a letter go 


oA.B.RE,L.SHAW 


SHAW, APPLIN be co 


puLeit. 


From $48.00 upward 
27 Sudbury St., 


No 
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NEW ENGLAND 
METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY, 


C.L.S.C.REQUIRED LITERATURE. 


FOR THE NEW 


YEAR 1892-’93. 


Beginning October ist, 





GRECIAN HISTORY, by James RicHarD Joy. 12mo. $1.00. 
This entirely new volume is av important aidition to Mr. Joy’s historicai series, which has so ad - 
mirably met the requirements of the Chautauqua Course. 

CALLIAS: A Tale of the Fall of Athens, by A. J. Cuurcn. 12mo. $1.00. 
This well kaown author has written especially for the C. L. 8. C. a novel which vividly combines 
valuable historical, biographical, and literary information with a narrative of romantic in- 


terest. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS, by Wituiam E. Curris. 


12mo. $1.00. 


Mr. Curtis, a prominent official of the State Department, has prepared a book which treats ina 
popular way the rela ions which have existed andare now maintained between the United States 


and the principa! nations of the world. 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE (Illustrated), Smirn & Rep- 


FORD. 12mo. 50 ets. 


By an arrangement with the Engli:h pubilshers this volame by two British scholars has been se- 
cured for the C. L. S.C. course. Prot. W. H. Goodyear, of N. Y., has revised the work, which is 
lilustrated with over one hundred diagrams and drawings. 


CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH, by W. C. WILKINSON. 12mo. 81.00. 


Dr. Wilkio.on has condensed his two volumes (Preparatory and College Greek Courses) {nw 
book wh ch concis+ig and clearly presents the choicest of Greek Literature, 


one 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, by GrorGe P. Fisner. 50 ets. 


Ths eminent Yale professor possesses the rare gtft of combiaing profound scholarship with a 


simple, lucid and popular sty le, 


GARNET SEAL. 


Old Greek Education $0 75 Economics for the People $0 75 
Mythology of Greece and Rome 60 Michael Faraday 90 
Four voinmes, not in uniform binding, sold separately if desired. 


All the hooks are now ready for de'lvary. 


We have all the books for the Special Courses, 
We offer special terms to ©. L$. C. Clubs. 


Circalars, OrJer li.ts, Application blanks, etc , etc., fo-warded to any address on application to 


CHAS. R. MACEE, ACENT, 38 Bromfield St. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School. 


a 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct, 5, For circulars 
Address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 
. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 
Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of 
Boston. Address, the Wean, H. C. SHELDON, 
12 Somersct St., Boston, Mass, 


State Normal School, 








FRAMINGHAM, 
The next term will begin, with entrance exam- 
ination, on WEDNESDAY, Sept.7. For circu- 


lars,address, MISS ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass., 


Suggests to parents secking a good school, con- 
sideration of the following pointe in its methods: 
an Its special care of the health ef gr wing 

Resident physician supervising work, diet, and 
exercise; abundant food in good vartetyland weill- 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowling 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
round, and lessons daily); no regular or fore- 
known examinations, etc. 


2d. Ite broadly planned course of study. 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. El ctric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $’)O0ayear. September 6th. For illus- 
trated catalogue, write Rev. F. D. BLAKESLFE, 
D. D., East Greenwich, R. I. 


Boarding and Day School 
of Domestic Science, 


WITH 
Departments for Industrial Arts and 
Christian Workers, 
Opens its fifth year Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1892. Spe- 
cial atleution given to preparing Secretaries and 
other Christian helpers for Y. W. C. A. work. 
For circular apply to 
MISS RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School. 
Y. W.C. A., 40 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





Boston proximity both necessitates and heips to 
furnish the best of teachers including many spe- 
clalists; with one hundred and twenty pupils,a 
faculty of thirty, Four years’ course : in some 
things, equal to college work, in others, planned rath- 
or for home and womanly fe. Two studies re- 
quired, ani two to be chosen from a list of eight 
or ten electives. One preparatory year. Bpecial 
students admitted. 

84 Its home-like alr and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limite 
number (thirty-eight declined last,fall for lsck 
time) ; personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc,: comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of, Cooking 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year 8500, © 


For illustrated catalogue address, 


C, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 





* 
MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY and 
FEMALE COLLEGE 
KENT'S HILL, ME. 
Fall Term begios Aug 30. 
Coll e for ladies; usual Seminary courses. Col- 


lege Preparatory Course. Conservatory of Music, 
Commercial College, and Art School, 


Healthfal climate, veau iful scenery, fine build- 
ings, steam -hrating, expenses reasonable, 
Catalogue free. 


E. M. SMITH, President. 


BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 


Second year begins Sept. 8, in Music Hall Build- 
ing. Departments, MUSIC: ELOCUTION: ART 
All branches taught, and all grades of pupils re- 
ceived. NORMAL COURSE for teachers, with un- 
usual advantages. For calendar, address the 
Director, 

GEO. H. HOWARD, 20 Music Hall Building. 


The Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Poriland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
tions of the country, including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England have applied to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free to any address, 


EVERRTT O. FISK & CO., Managers 


Tremont Place, Boston. 
6 Clinton Place, New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Oregon 
120% South Spring 8t., Los Angeles, Cal 


HAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F. CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal, 














Fall Term begins August 22, 1892, 
Winter Term begins November 28, 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 13, 1893, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norma) 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness C. liege, with first class instruction. Location 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by rail 
Terms low. Send for Catalogue. 








‘The Aids bound up with 
THE E. & 8S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


are a Library of Scholarly and reliable helps to the 
proper understanding of the Scriptures 
Send for price list, free. 
E.&J B.YOUNG &CO., Cooper Union, New Yerk 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Wesleyan Bullding, Boston 





——___—_ 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Per Year, Postage Pre-paid, 82.50 

Ministers and their widows, #150 


Date of Payments. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date folic win 
the name indicates the year and month to which 
itis paid, If the éate does not correspond with 


payments made, the subscriber should 
the Publisher. a 


Discontinuances, 


Papers are continued until there is aspecific order 
to | and until all arrearages are paid, as re- 
quir by law. 


Subscribers wishing to stop a r,or change 
direction, should be very par — 3h give the 
name of the post officeto which it has 


been 
sent, and the one to which they wish it sent 


Remittance, 


May be made by Money Order |( t-office or ex- 
press), Bank check or Draft. When neither of 
these can be procured, send money by a Regis- 
tered letter. 


Correspondence. 


No compersation allowed for articles forwarded 
for publication, unless solicited by the Editor.® 


Articles will be returned to the writers when the 
request is made to do 60, and the requisite 
amount of stamps are enclosed. 


Advertising, 


Z1ON’S HERALD is the oldest Methodist paper in 
the world— and for advertisers is one of the 
best mediums that can he cmpioves for New 
England. It has probably 80,000 readers in «i- 
ucated Christian homes. Cards with advertising 
rates sent on application. 


-— 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 





All letters relating to Subscriptions, Renewals, 
Payments, or other Business matters connecte 
with the paper should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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' Fall term begins Aug. 24, 1892, and closes Nov. 22, 1892. 


Winter “ pe 
Spring “i “ 


Nov. 30,1892, “ “ 
Mch. 15,1893, “ “ 


March 1, 1898. 
June 14, 1893. 





Young men prepared for College. Candidates for the medical profession fitted for Medica 
School; classes in advanced chemistry, human osteology, and microscopy; opportunities for hos- 
pital clinics. Commercial Department, with classes in book-keeping, banking, and commercial 


law. 


Young ladies offered classical and Bellies Lettres courses; the degree of Mistress of Liberal 
Arts conferred on those who complete the former course, that of Mistress of English Literature 
on those who finish the latter. A musical course of four years. An art course of three years. 
@™& Excellent tabie board. Large rooms. Steam heat. The comforts of a hotel and a Christian 


home combined, Splendid society halls. 
expenses, $190 a vear. 


A corps of twelve teachers. 


Delightful situation. Tota 


For a Catalogue, send to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL. 


Tilton. N. H. 


fy CONFERENCE, SEMINARY. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


It is difficult to realize that only a 
century has passed since Wilbur Fisk 
was born. He filled so large a place 
in our ecclesiastical development 


Christian brother, Christian sister, 
how is it with you? Are you increas- 
ing, or decreasing? struggling upward, 
or sinking downward? ‘There is no 
middle way. Life must climb the ris- 
ing path, or be carried along the 
descending road. The tendency is 
downward; the struggle must be up- 
ward. God help usall to fight it brave- 
ly and successfully! 








| 
| THE AFTERMATH OF THE 
STRIKES. 

The conflict which has been waging 
more or less virulently between labor 
| and capital during the past year reflects 

no credit on the Christianity of this 
| nineteenth century. It assuredly must 
| not be assumed that there is no remedy 
| for the present embitterment of feeling, 
| and that these contests must continue 





_.|to arise from time to time. Such a 


| view is as unworthy as it is deplorable. 
While the relations between employers 
and employed must not be allowed to 
degenerate to one of oppressor and op- 
pressed, there is every evidence that 
|the fomenters of strikes are laboring 





__ | 8edulously to disseminate the doctrine 


|that such a point has been already 
reached. When such competent au- 
thority as Henry George boldly asgerts 
that a strike at once peaceable and suc- 
cessful is an impossibility, it makes us 
pause to think what is to be the out- 
come both to the striker and to the 
public of a line of conduct which almost 
inevitably precipitates us into a state 
of aflairs akin to insurrection. It com- 
pels us to inquire whether the Golden 
Rule has become obsolete; to ask what 
has become of the new school of philos- 
ophers who, as Christian Socialists, 
were to ring out the old order of things 
and ring in the new. Have their Iabors 
been dissipated into thin air? Has any 
one heard of their presenting any prac- 





and was so potent in giving fun-| 
damental shape to our educational 
work, that we are surprised to learn | 
that his life does not reach farther | 
back into the past of our history. Our | 
readers were promised a memorial | 
and re-presentation of this great man 
by the leading minds of the church in} 
a special number. We leave our read- 
ers to judge of the measure of success | 
with which the promise is fulfilled. 
We are exceedingly gratified that al- 
most all of those who are now living 
who knew Wilbur Fisk as pupils and | 
personal friends, have consented to 
write for this issue. We thus gather 
up into permanent form forthe church 
most valuable material. We are grat- | 
ified, also, that our entire American 
Methodism shares reverently and 
gladly in this tribute. Our sister 
church does him greatest honor. Does 
any reader doubt thatif he were living 
today he would be a3 anxious to bring | 
abouta union of these severed branches 
of the church as he was anxious in his | 
day to avert the separation? A peru- | 
sal and study of this special number 
ought to be an inspiration both to 
ministers and people. Something of 
the great man’s devoutuess, holiness, 
consecration, concentration of pur- 
pose and loyalty to the denomina- | 
tion should be absorbed by every 
reader. This copy of Z1on’s HERALD, 
with the special issnes upon John | 
Wesley and Gilbert Haven, mark an 
altogether new epoch in the making | 
of a religious paper. | 








THE TENDENCY TO DETERIORA- 
TION. 

Profound thinkers and close observy- 
ers of life have frequently remarked 
the universa! tendency to deterioration 
among living forms, unless counter- 
acted by constant upward struggle and 
endeavor. ‘This tendency is so general 
as to be recognized as a biological fact. 
Plants and animals are subject to degra- 
dation, and must yield to the down- 
ward-dragging forces unless the up- 
ward struggle be strenuous and un- 
remitting. Sometimes one sees a plant | 
or an animal which has either been 
handicapped in this great life-battle, or | 
else has grown sluggish and weak in | 
self-development and self-defense. The | 
deterioration is evident at once. The| 
great downward drift of life, unresisted, | 
has set in, and in time will submerge | 
this failing creature existence. 

So it is also with human life. The | 
natural tendency is ever downward. | 
The physical organism, left to itself, | 
without exercise or training, does not | 
have a tendency to become stronger and | 
better, but weaker and worze. The 
mind resting in self-complacent attain- 
ment, or lack of attainment, immedi- 
ately begins to gravitate down the in- 
tellectual scale. Above all, the soul of 
man, the spiritual nature, tends to 
deteriorate, unless the upward struggle | 
be ceaselessly maintained. The inert} 
spirit does not naturally rise, but sinks. 
A soul poising between heights and 
depths, does not feel so much the wings 
as the weights. It is ever the down- 
ward tendency which seizes upon life 
when the struggle ceases. 

Let this great fact have due consider- 
ation in the Christian life. The tend- 
ency is always downward, not upward. 
Strange — and yet how terribly true! 
The instant the soul rests, gives itself 
up to repose, ceases to be active and 
aggressive, that instant the dark down- 
ward-drifting forces whirl] about it and 
begin to sweep it toward the nether 
gloom. It is the never-remitting tend- 
ency to deterioration, a tendency which 
affects all life from lowest to highest. 
Not to be escaped, not to be foiled — 
ouly to be conquered by keen, earnest, 
continuous effort. Just as the neglected 
rose-bush sinks gradually into decline, 
bearing fewer and fewer, smaller and 
émaller, roses, and at length becomes 
woody and sterile, so the human soul 
which neglects opportunities, neglects 
duties, and ceases to cultivate its best 
and richest life, yields to this inexora- 
ble law of deterioration, and finally 
becomes fruitless and worthless. 





against them. 
| to the family circle, while the sense of 
‘until these men are swept gradually and 


‘almost insensibly into the maelstrom of 
| anarchism. 


|the predominant features of the vast 
| strikes throughout the land, is another 


| murder and rapine. The tie that sacred- 
| ly binds the striker to his brother man 


| Strong drink so often a feature in these 
| great strikes, he is borne steadily down 


| doing to avert these impending dangers? 


tical panacea for existing labor 
troubles? 3 

Leaving for the moment the consid- 
eration of the line of conduct which 
employers should follow towards those 
in their employ, it is worth while to 
consider what i3 to be the effect on 


| men, as in the case of strikers, who have 


been defeated in the battle which they 


| waged for their alleged rights, who 


have found their self-denial and the 
suffering of their families of no avail, 


the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mou are to find a larger place than 
heretofore in the future business rela- 
tions of the world. 





The Order of the Iron Hall. 


The Endowment Order known as the Iron 
Hall, which was organized by F. D. Somerby, 
March 28, 1881, has succumbed to the inex- 
orable law of mathematics, hastened by pec- 
ulations and reckless use of the funds of the 
order, in total disregard of all business prin- 
ciples. Its sanguine head has, it is true, 
held out illusory promises of reconstruction 
which have been accepted by some of the 
more credulous members of the association. 
Its first payments fell due in 1887, when it 
paid $1,000 each to 1,100 members, the re- 
mainder of the 2,500 members secured the 
first year having lapsed. In 1888 it paid off 
1,200; in 1889, 1,300; and in 1890 about 650 
members. The total liabilities of the order 
for which certificates were iesued up to and 
including 1898, were nearly fifty million dol- 
lars. To pay this enormous amount it had, 
Jan. 1, nominal assets of about two and a 
half millions and the privilege of assessing 
its 65,204 members not more than twenty 
assessments of $2.50 each per annum. The 
assets themselves, as shown by recent inves- 
tigations, had materially shrunken, owing to 
bad investments. The few thousand mem- 
bers who have secured their $1,000 each have 
done so at a cost to themselves of $200 or 
$300, and the remainder has been taken from 
their less fortunate brethren, who, if they 
have little to show for the money invested, can 
comfort themselves with the assurance that 
there are no immoral gains to be laid at their 
door, whatever their original purpose might 
have been. 

The Iron Hall has long been quoted as the 
one order which was to prove that the im- 
possible in finance could certainly be accom- 
plished; and its collapse will go far towards 
showing men that there is no royal road to 
wealth. Its influence in perverting men’s 
minds bas been more pernicious than that of 
all the other orders combined. The evidence 
elicited at the recent investigation is such as 
to make men stand aghast as they read of 
the recklessness with which huge sums of 
money were paid for illegal purposes without 
let or hindrance from anybody. Such a 
thing as book-keeping, or a system of checks 
and counter checks, seems to have been un- 
known, and the officers were held to no 
accountability for their use of the funds of 
the order. HKeceivers have been asked for in 
the various States, and the cessation of fresh 
Slood flowing into the order is the natural 
and inevitable ending of its career. It is to 
be regretted that sincere and well-intentioned 
people, many of them members of Christian 
churches, will not more carefully weigh the 





/and that at the last the very opportuni- 


ty to labor has been forbidden to them. 
Under these conditions it is natural 
for them to attribute all their mis-| 
fortunes to a maladjusted world, where 
every man’s hand is seemingly raised | 
The bitterness of spirit 
that is generated becomes transferred 


fancied wrong rankles and germinates 


The growing disregard of life and 
property, too, which are more and more 


sad element of the whole business. It 
is but a short step from the wanton 
recklessness indulged by a mob of 
strikers to the practice of individual 


is weakened, and, with the influence of 


the stream to a sorrowful and disgrace- 
fulend. The general irreligiousness, 
to use ro stronger term, which per- 
vades these labor uprisings is patent to 
the most superficial observer. Did any 
one ever hear of a strike preceded with 
prayer for its success? It is rathera 
defiance of everything sacred, and 
oftener a season of dissipation than 
otherwise. For these, and for many 
more reasons which might be readily 
adduced, the result of labor strikes, 
even where they are temporarily suc- 
cessful, can but be attended with the 
gravest consequences. 

The thought will naturally arise, 
what are Christian men and women and 
the church of which they are a part 


Has any one heard of Christian mis- 
sionaries going among the strikers in 
the recent troubles and preaching for- 
bearance and gentleness under wrongs? 
Or have the employers themselves been 
approached and implored as _ repre- 
sentatives of a Christian community to 
remember that they were dealing with 
brother-men, and to stretch any rights 
they might possess to the utmost limit 
of forbearance in an effort to do the 
fullest justice to the men in their em- 
ploy? If the Christian Church has not 
exhausted every resource in its power 
in the way of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, then it has not done its duty. 
Without for a moment considering the 
direct issue involved in the recent 
colossal strikes, no Christian man or 
woman should fail to have the tender- 
est sympathy and the most earnest solic- 
itude for the misguided and too often 
ignorant men who, bound down by the 
iron rules of organized labor, obey, 
often unwillingly, the arbitrary behests 
of leaders who have ambitious ends of 
their own to serve. 


There are two propulsive forces which 
tend to a solution of the labor problem: 
These are education and true religion; 
and the growth of both is the precursor 
of a brighter and better day, when the 
relations of employer and employed 
shall be harmonions and of mutual 
benefit. To these may be added a 
stronger sense of justice in the Ameri- 
can people, to which, asa court of final 
appeal, the laboring man can confident- 
ly present his cause, and where, with- 
out the disruption of society, he may 
be assured that his grievances will find 
a prompt and dispassionate adjustment. 
Organized labor must cease to be the 
tyranny which it has become; and 
capital must be willing to concede a 
reasonable participation in the profits 
which labor has helped to create. 

Notwithstanding the recent terrible 
experiences, there are not lacking signs 
that we are tending, slowly perhaps 
but surely, toward this consumma- 


ethics of enterprises they are invited to par- 
ticipate in; and it is to be hoped that they 
may hereafter consider their duty to deal 
justly by their fellow men as paramount to 
any idea of immediate and extravagant gains. 





A Camp-Meeting Tour. 

The editur plenned the neneant waee ta wicit 
as many of the camp-meetings held within 
the bounds of the patronizing Conferences as 
possible. His purpose was three-fold — to 
meet the ministerial brethren and the people, 
to share in the meetings, and to test person- 
ally the power and influence of the services. 

On Friday, August 5, he was at Hebronville, 
R.I, This meeting is held upon the grounds 

of the Adventists (hired for the occasion). 
Rev. S. O. Benton, presiding elder of the 
Providence District, had successful charge of 
this meeting. We found Bishop Foss upon 
the ground, a smell number of ministers 
and perhaps five hundred people. There was 
evidence of a gracious spirit in the services. 
The meetings seemed to be mainly for edifi- 
cation and spiritual instruction. A goodly 
number of members of the Advent denomi- 
nation were present and manifested a joyful 
and helpful spirit of Christian fellowship. 

August 8th, in the evening, the editor 
preached at Yarmouth camp-ground. This 
is a charming place, and growing more beau 
tifulevery year. It is a favorite meeting 
with the writer—for several reasons: A 
large number of families come to the 
ground to remain through the entire service. 
The old-time camp-meeting spirit and pur- 
pose are felt. The first meeting called together 
the largest audience for that service that had 
been seen for years. The ministers were 
there for religious work and ardently expect- 
ing fruitful results. The consecration service 
held that first evening after the sermon was 
most inspiring and we shall carry its spirit- 
ual impress for a long time to come. Rev. 
Walter Ela, the presiding elder, showed an 
excellent spirit, and led his preachers gently 
but effectively im helpful co-operation. 

August 11 we preached inthe afternoon at 
Northport, Maine. This is a fascinating spot 
on the Penobscot River, and not so far from 
the mouth as to be beyond the inflaence of 
the salt tides sweeping up from the ocean. 
Here are beautiful cottages and an excellent 
hotel. There are beach and forest, and pictur- 
esque views. It is one of the most attractive 
summer resorts in New England. The camp- 
meeting, like that at Cottage City, 1s only an 
incident in the life of the community. There 
are thousands of people on the grounds who 
visit the place because of the low excursion 
rates made by the steamers that ply on the 
river; but very few of these have any interest 
in the meetings. Kev. O. H. Fernald, D. D., 
has had charge of the series of services held 
here for the past two years, and the results 
have been gratifying. It was our privilege to 
listen to an excellent sermon preached by 
Rev. J. M. Frost, of Bangor, and to hear 
many speak with gratefal enthusiasm of the 
‘‘ great sermon” preached by Kev. L. B. 
Bates, D. D., the day before we arrived upon 
the ground. There was a good representation 

of ministers present, and nowhere have we 
heard exhortations more able and power- 
ful. 

August 14, in the afternoon, we preached at 
East Poland, Me., which is seven miles from 
Lewiston. These grounds are more primi- 
tive than any visited. Rev. A. 8. Ladd had 
charge of the meeting and managed it with 
conspicuous wisdom and success. Hon. John 
J. Perry and wife were at this meeting and 
have been present every year for a quarter of 
acentury. In the Sunday morning congre- 
gation we noticed Rev. T. W. Bishop and 
Hon. C. C. Corbin; they had come over from 
the Poland House, where they were boarding, 
to enjoy the services. 

In the morning of August 18, we preached 
at the Weirs. This charming place never 
seemed so attractive as this year. Lake Win- 
nepesaukee with its numerous islands, many 
of which are being selected as homes by Metho- 
dist ministers during their vacations, provides 
a changing panorama of beauty. The services 
at this meeting were very largely attended, 
and the preaching was strong and Biblical. 
But little of the old-time altar work was at: 
tempted. A refreshing day was spent on the 
Lake, in company with Rev. Geo. Skene 
and family and a coterie of old parishioners 
from Baker Memorial Church of Concord. 
Our fishing experience, especially the results, 
will not be told in this account. 

On Monday evening, August 22, we preached 
at Sterling camp-ground. This is another 








tion devoutly to be wished; and that 





favorite ground with us because of the mani- 
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festation here of such earnest and simple 
Christian purpose and devotion. Dr. Lind- 
say is ap excellent manager upon such occa- 
sions. Rev. C, F. Rice exhorted at the close 
of our sermon with thoughtful and inspiring 
fervor. For those who yearn for the spirit of 
the old days at the camp-meeting, we grate- 
fully and unhesitatingly advise them to visit 
Sterling. 

On Wednesday morning, August 24, wo 
preached at Asbury Grove. Rev. Dr. J. O. 
Knowles, the new presiding elder, seemed 
born to lead the spiritual host to largest suc- 
cess. We were much pleased with the sym- 
pathetic and devout spirit exhibited by the 
large number of ministers present. These 
lines are written before the full results of the 
meeting are known, but we are confident that 
great good has been done. 

On Friday morning, August 26, we preached 
at Laurel Park, Northampton. Rev. E. R. 
Thorndike was in charge, royally sustained 
as he is greatly beloved by the ministers of hie 
district. It was gratefully characterized as 
one of the best meetings ever held on the 
grounds. The members of the churches rep- 
resented were greatly quickened and a good 
nuyaber of conversions were reported. 

The interests of the Epworth League were 
heartily fostered and sustained at the several 
cam p grounds. 

These visits were highly enjoyed. The 
writer was especially profited in soul thereby. 
The greeting and fellowship with the minis- 
ters was delightful; they seemed to us to be 
godly, spiritual and signally loyal to their 
mission. Our appreciation of the camp-meet- 
ing and its utility is quickened and intensi- 
fied. We believe that our churches might 
still make much more and get much more 
good from the camp-meeting. Some phases 
of the work may have to be dropped or 
be emphasized less, but the matter of Bib- 
lical instruction, edification and quickening 
for the church never was more needed nor 
more easily possible. It is true that we get at 
the camp-ground an exemplification of the 
law of ‘‘ measure for measure.’’ They who go 
to the grounds to do good will inevitably re- 
ceive good asthe reward. The writer regrets 
that it was not possible to make the circuit of 
every Camp-meeting held within the patroniz- 
ing Conferences. Those that we were unable 
to reach this year will stand first on the pre- 
ferred list for next year. 








Wilbur Fisk's Rules for Dividing 


his Time. 

1. To retire at nine and rise at five. 

2. To appropriate one hour to my morning 
devotions. 

3. Allow one hour for breakfast, family 
devotion, and such incidental circumstances 
as may demand my attention. 

4. Will write two hours each day. 

5. Will spend two hours in some regular 
scientific or literary study. 

6. Will spend one hour in miscellaneous 
reading. 

7. One hour for devotions at noon. 

8. One hour for dinner. 

9. One hour each day in preparing my dis- 
courses for the Sabbath. 

10. The remainder of the day wiil general- 
ly be devoted to visiting. 

1l, Whenever constrained to break in upon 
my regular course, I will endeavor co prevent 
loss of time by returning to it as s90n as may 
be, and then attend to those branches which 
my judgment dictates it will be most improp- 
er to neglect; at all times remembering not to 
curtail my devotions, or my preparation for 
the Sabbath. 

12. When, in the course of my employ- 
ments, a passage of Scripture occurs to my 
mind, or a striking thought occurs to me, I 
will take the first opportunity to commit it to 
writing. 

13. In my devotions it shall be my particu- 
lar duty to pray for a deepening. of the work 
of grace in my beart, and for a revival of the 
work of God in the town where [ labor. 

14. I must not dine out on the Sabbath. 





Neal Dow’s Latest Address. 

On Sunday, August 28th, Neal Dow spoke 
at Old Orchard upon his favorite theme, the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. We never 
lose an opportunity to listen to this revered 
and heroic veteran whenever it is possible so 
to do. Sitting on the platform he looked 
more like a genial and beloved saint than the 
victor of so many fierce temperance battles. 
When he came to speak, however, we noticed 
that his years were telling upon him. 
Though his address was forcible and clear, 
there was a manifestation of physical im- 
pairment that we never observed in the grand 
old man before. We recall the first time 
that we ever saw him — some ten years ago. 
It was at a camp-meeting, and we went a 
long distance to look in the face of him whom 
we had so long known only through his suc- 
cessful advocacy of the cause of prohibition. 
It was an exceedingly hot day, and the vete- 
ran adapted his clothing tothe climate. He 
had laid aside his vest, and wore a linen coat 
held together in front by a single button. 
He was witbout collar or tie. He looked 
then every inch the “fighting man’”’ that he 
was for the cause he represented. We greatly 
enjoyed his address on that day, and have 
never ceased since to feel its influence. There 
is no man in the temperance work for whom 
we have such enthusiastic admiration. 

A large sudience gave him a hearty greet- 
ing, as Rev. C. Munger introduced him fit- 
tingly as ‘‘the Nestor of the temperance re- 
form.’ Mr. Dow said that the cause which 
they had met to consider was more important 
than any other save their personal relation to 
God. And yet it was amazing that there was 
such shocking indifference on the part of 
many good people relative to this reform; for 
the liquor business cannot be carried on at 
all without the destruction of vast properties, 
the wreck of the noblest lives, and the ruin 
of beautiful homes. There was nothing 
more surprising than the peculiar methods 
which able men had suggested as a cure-all 
for inebriety. He remembered that even so 
profound, experienced and practical a man as 
Thurlow Weed really proposed, in the col- 
umns of the New York Tribune, that suffi- 
cient grapes be raised in this country and 
made into wine so that all men who drank 
could be provided freely with all the wine 
they desired. He seriously believed and ad- 
vocated the theory that to supply wine to the 
drinker would cure him of his habit. Later, 
a famous bishop in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York proposed that asylums 
be built all over the country, and that the 
drunkard be put in such retreats and made 
comfortable and happy. Such a proposition 
meant that 5,000,000 drunkards must be 
housed, clothed and fed at the public expense. 
This good and great man actually defended 
such a proposition. Then the revered Pro- 
fessor Peabody, of Harvard College, came 
forward with a new specific: He would put 
the blame all on the drinker and punish him 
so severely that he would stop drinking. 
But Dr. Peabody made the mistake of want- 
ing to punish the man who in drinking could 
not escape the terrible penalty which he in- 
flicted upon himself. The drunkard was 
punished in a wrecked body filled with pain, 
with the loss of self-respect and manhood, 
with the violation of his domestic peace and 
the destruction of his home. 


It was a Maine man — Captain Wads- | and the East. 
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worth, an uncle of the poet Longfellow — who 
first put the punishment in this matter where 
it should fall, and he was the precursor of 
the Maine law. In the old times the sailor 
was served with so much grog as a part of his 
rations. The sailor who did not drink would 
sell to the one who did; and so the man who 
purchased another's grog usually became 
drunk on it, and by some violent or disorder- 
ly act when intoxicated made himself amen- 
able to flogging. This was a very severe pen- 
alty. The sailor was stripped to the waist, 
and the boatswain’s mate, with an ugly whip 
of nine lashes, laia the stripes on until the 
blood ran down his back, and the flesh was 
sometimes torn off by the blows. One day 
Captain Wadsworth was about to order the 
cat-o-nine tails for a drunken sailor when he 
discovered, as his body was bared, that it 
still bore the ugly marks received the day be- 
fore. He thus saw that whipping would not 
cure the drunkard, and he inquired who sold 
this man his grog? When informed that an- 
other saiJor, who did not drink at all, made a 
practice of selling to his weaker mates simply 
for the revenue that he got from it, the cap- 
tain ordered him to receive the scourging that 
was usually inflicted upon the dranken sailor. 
Adherence to this practice cured the drunk- 
enoness On board bis vessel. 

That is putting the punishment where it be- 
longs. It should be visited upon the man 
that tempts the tempted; upon the man who 
traflics on human infirmity for gain; upon 
the mun who, with a soul dead to compassion, 
will rob his brother and ruin his home and 
family. It takes two to make a drunkard— 
the man who sells liquor, and the man who 
drinks. There is no temptation like that to 
the drinker. I heard a man say in England 
that if he could not get his dram save by giv- 
ing a finger for it, he would certainly part 
with the finger for the drink. I heard another 
man say that if a glass of brandy was within 
his reach, and he knew that for drinking it 
he would be sent to hell, he would deliberate- 
ly swallow the brandy. 

But I came near forgetting the latest way 
in which intemperance is to be treated: A 
certain Dr. Rainsford, of New York, would 
have the churches go into the business and 
thus make it respectable. And it really ap- 
pears that this man is serious in making the 
proposition. And it is an Englishman, by 
birth, that makes such a proposition; and yet 
he knows that in his native land there is 
more shocking drunkenness than in this land 
where there is somewhat of restraint exer- 
cised everywhere to limit the sale of liquor. 


— Bishop Fitzgerald was presented with an 
elegant gold watch before leaving Minneap- 
olis. Until after the fall Conferences the 
Bishop’s address will be at the Methodist 
Book Concern, New York. 

— Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, Ph. D., daugh- 
ter of Rev. J. B. Foote, pastor of the M. E. 
Church at Sodus, N. Y., bas been chosen to 
fill a chair in the department of English Liter- 
ature in Chicago University. 

— Joseph C. Rockwell, formerly professor 
of Latin in Wesleyan Academy, will remain 
abroad a second year, during which time he 
is likely to visit Rome and Athens for pur- 
poses of archsological study. 

— Mrs. Lavina Fillmore, widow of Rev. 
Glezen Fillmore, a noted Methodist preacher 
who was a cousin of President Millard Fill- 
more, celebrated her 105th birthday, Aug. 13, 
at her home in Erie Co., N. Y. 


— Chief Justice Fuller has been lay reader 
in St. Mark’s Church, Chicago. It is said 
that every member of the United States Su- 
preme Court has been actively interested in 
some phase of Christian endeavor. 

—The Epworth Herald observes that 
“Rev. H. H. Freach, D0. D., of Minneap- 
olis, and the editor were traveling comrades 
for several hours the other day. He isa 
most genial man, and a winning pastor.’’ 

— Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard, of Berlin, 
Germany, daughter of the late Dr. Bannister, 
of Evanston, is visiting this country in the 
interest of her American school for girls, 
which has proved so successful in the German 
capital. 

— Rev. David Crow, a superannuated 
member of the Central New York Confer- 
ence, died at Fall City, Neb., Aug. 10. It is 
said that he was master of twenty-seven lan- 
guages, and that he was a high authority on 
Sanscrit. 

— Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, super- 
intending editor of the Independent, sailed 
for England on the ‘‘ Alaska’’ last week, to 
attend the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, which meets in London, Sep- 
tember 5-12. 

— Edward F. Searles has agreed to give 
the finest organ on the Pacific Coast to Grace 
Episcopal Church of San Francisco. It will 
be built under Mr. Searles’ personal super- 
vision. It is estimated the cost will be $30,- 
000 or $40.000. 


— Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, lately re- 
turned from India, preached on a recent Sun- 





There are cheering signs in the old world 
today. Local option will soon be the law in | 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and genuine | 
prohibition will be the next step. The pres- | 
ent Parliament is in favor of local option. | 
In New Zealand, the last legislative body | 


| passed a law in favor of prohibition, and it the articles which recent! 


was negatived by a single vote in the Senate. | 


n Australia a great advance is being made. | General Conference” in pamphlet or book | 


The foes of prohibition are still retailing | 
the old lie that “ prohibition does not pro- | 
in Maine. A man recently spent a | 


| week in Portland investigating the matter. | 





At the end of the week he came to me to de- 
clare that the prohibitory law was a failure. | 
I asked him if he had bought any liquor in | 
the city. No, be had tried at two hoteis ana | 
a drug store; they told him that they did not 
dare to keep it; but that the prohibitory law | 
was a failure. He said that he went into a| 
barber's shop and inquired if there was any 
place in the city where a thirsty man could 
buy liquor, and the barber said he did not 
know of such a place. Three-fourths of 
our State, Mr. Dow said, is free from the sale 
of liquor. In some places it is sold on the 
sly. ButI remember this State before the 
prohibitory law was passed. The law has 
brought about a transformation for the bet- 
ter all over Maine. It has brought wealth, | 
better public buildings, a better citizenship. 
I met, a little time ago,a Maine man who 
went to Wisconsin before the law was passed, 
and he came back to visit his native heath. 
He said to me, with great gratification, that 
he should not know the State, because there 
had been such improvement in property 
throughout Maine and in the temperance 
principles of the people. The present gener- 
ation has grown up without the bad infla- 
ences of the open saloon, having never seen 
one in their midst. You that are here from 
other parts of the country should not believe 
these lies when they tell you that prohibition 
in Maine does not prohibit. 

Thus the veteran talked for forty minutes, 
recsiving, when he ceased to speak, hearty 
and prolonged applause. Afterward, the ed- 
itor of this paper was conscripted by Bro. 
Munger for a brief address. It is always in- 
spiring to get into the temperance atmosphere 
of the Pine Tree State. 








PERSONALS 


— Bishop Galloway, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has returned to 
this country from his visit to Europe. 

—A nepbew of Cardinal Manning — Mr. 
Newman Manning — has been licensed by a 
Baptist church in Louisville to preach. 

— Dr. George E. Strobridge, of New York 
Conference, is preparing a biography of his | 
father-in-law, the late Rev. Dr. D. P. Kidder. | 

— Rev. D. Halbron, formerly of Maine, 
but now pastor of Simpson Church, Jersey 
City, N. J., made a pleasant call at this office 
last week, 

— We notice that Bishop Newman is at- 
tending a large number of camp-meetings, 
and preaching to the gratification of large 
audiences. | 

—C.R. Magee, of the Book Depository, 
has gone to Montreal for a few days of vaca- 
tion. He went by the way of Saratoga and 
Lake George. 

— The centennial of President Charles G. 
Finney’s birth was appropriately remembered 
by the Chicago Advance of last week in a se- 
ries of articles. 

— Bishop Charles H. Fowler will preach, 
and dedicate the Fowler M. E. Church, cor- 
ner of Millard Avenue and 234 St., Chicago, 
on Sunday, Sept. 11. 

— Rev. Jesse Wagner and wife returned on 
Saturday last from their eight weeks’ trip 
abroad. They had a delightful time during 
their absence. 

— Rev. W. 8. Robinson, D. D., and son, of 
Paterson, N. J., and Dr. 8. L. Baldwin, 
from our Mission rooms in New York, hon- 
ored us with a call last week. 





— Rev. Dr. Breckenridge, of the Brooklyn 
Hospital, has been sojourning some days in 
New England. He dropped into this office 
upon his return trip to his home. 


— Bishop Taylor has attended twenty-three 
camp-meetings thus far this summer, and 
will attend three more. He reports that he 
is in excellent health, and he certainly looks 
80. 

— One of the latest applicants for baptism 
in the Wesleyan mission in Burmah, is a niece 
of the late King Theebaw. She is a bright 
girl of seventeen, a pupil in the mission 
school. 

— Wm, Marshall Warren, Ph. D., lately 
appointed assistant ‘professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University, arrived at New York, 
Aug. 22, after a two years’ absence in Europe 








day at Northfield. He has accepted a call to 
the Donald Fraser Church in London. 
American ministers seem unusually accept- 
able to London congregations. 


— President W. F. Warren will comply 


| with the request which has reached him from | 


many important sources, and will repubiish 
y appeared in our 
columns upon ‘“ The Organic Law of the 


form. 


— The Ohristian 
says: — 


‘* Rev. A. C. Peck, who has been dean of 
the University of Denver, bas resigned that 
position, after most efficient service, in a con- 
viction that he must do regular ministerial 
work, and he has been appointed superin- 
tendent of city missions in Denver.”’ 


Advocate of Aug. 25 


— Rev. T. Snowden Thomas, editor of the 
Peninsula Methodist, is a member of a press 
excursion numbering 85 from Delaware, the 
Eastern shore and vicinity, and called at our 
oftice on Monday last. The excursion takes in 
New England and Canada. Bro. Thomas 
seems to be in excellent health, and reports 
favorably concerning Methodism on the Pen- 
insula. 


— The New York Tribune contains the fol- 
lowing personal mention : — 

‘‘General John J. Perry, of Portland, Me., 
is one of the few surviving Congressmen of 
the ante war period. He served two terms at 
Washington prior to 1361. He is well- 
informed, is gifted with an excellent mem- 
ory, and enjoys fine health, and has a won- 
derfal store of reminiscences of the states- 
men of that day and generation.”’ 

— Rav. J. S. Little, of the Vermont Con- 
ference, living at Bradford, Vt., was stricken 
with apoplexy and died on the 24th inst., aged 
0 years. He had held the relation of ‘su- 
pernumerary with appointment ’’ to his Con- 
ference fortwo years. Seventeen years ago 
this good and faithful minister gave us a 
most hospitable welcome on joining Confer- 
ence, at Danville, Vt. A fitting obituary 
notice will soon appear in our columns. 


— We are happy to give currency to the 
following fact which we find in the Pacific 
Methodist Advocate of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South : — 

“Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens, one of the ‘ Old 
Guard,’ the distinguished historian of 
American Methodism, hunts up the pastor of 
our church at San Jose, and makes a liberal 
subscription to our church fund. This is 
fraternity of a substantial kind.”’ 


— Mr. C. D. Hammond, of Albany, N. Y., 
who has represented Troy Conference as lay 
delegate in the last three General Conferences, 
has been elected a member of the Board of 
Control of the Epworth League, for the Second 
District. Mr. Hammond is general superin- 
tendent of the Delaware & Hudson railroad. 
His brother, Rev. J. D. Hammond, is in 
charge of our Book Depository in San Fran- 
cisco. His father is a retired member of the 
Genesee Conference. 


— Wilbur Fisk was born in Brattleboro, | 
Vi. Asking Rev. A. B. Webb, the present ap- 
pointee in that town, if the house in which 
Fisk was born could be identified, the follow- 
ing reply was received : — 

**T bave found that Wilbur Fisk was born 
on what is now called the Brownvale road, a 
very pleasant road branching out of West 
Brattleboro. The house is not now standing, 


but the ruins of the cellar on which the house 
stood are still to be seen.”’ 


— Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., of this city, 
is a living representative, known and read by 
observing men of all denominations, of the 
higher spiritual life. But that he believes 
also in the St. James type of religion is hap- 
pily shown in the following fact: He 
owns an extra house near his summer home 
in New Hampton, N. H., and has converted 
it into a vacation resort for poor children 
fromthe Hub. He had about twenty young- 
sters there last week. Two members of his 
church take care of them. 


— Rev. Dr. Hiram Buck, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, died at his 
home in Decatur, Il!l., on the 22d, at the 
age of seventy-four years. He was the 
best Known Methodist clergyman in the 
West, and was one of the pioneers of 
Methodism in Illinois, having joined the 
Conference in 1843. He was born in Steuben 
County, N. Y., in 1818. He had been a pre- 
siding elder for fifty years, and had given 
large sums of money to endow our institu- 
tions of learning in the West. 


— The Christian Advocate makes the fol- 
lowing important announcement in its last 
issue : — 


‘* At the session of the Japan Conference, just 
held, Rev. Julius Soper was appointed pre- 
siding elder of Hakodate District, which em- 
braces the whole island of Yesso. Brother 
Soper expects to leave Carlisle, Pa., where 
his family will remain, on the 25th inst., and 
to sail from San Francisco on Sept. 6, in 
anes with Rev. J. C. Davison, who 

ves 


ts will please notice that Rev. 
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Julius Soper is to be addressed at Hakodat, 
and Rev. J. C. Davison at Tokio.’’ ~ 
— Rev. David Chambers, the pastor o, 
the Methodist Church in Kast Harwich, wa. 
assaulted on the evening of the 23d inst, , 
he was about to enter his own home. yj 
was struck so violently on the head 
stone as to produce unconsciousness for +y 
hours. We have heard of nothing «9 bry: 
among us for many years. No satisfa 
explanation of the strange event has 
made, but the minister is considered entire), 
innocent of any wrong-doing in the case, o; 
of having given any justification for such ay 
outrage. 


As 


— Dr. Daniel H. Chase, in a persona! nt 


19te 


contributes the following interesting facts 


‘* The class of 1833 (mine) originally haa 
a larger number, but only six passed final ex. 
aminations. There was neither an initia 4 
nor B in its surnames, therefore ‘Chace 
was first called up for a degree. I was valo. 
dictorian ; retain the old manuscript and have 
read it twice in 59 years, only to smile over 
its greenness. Dr. Fisk and I wore Ox'org 
gowns of silk on the occasion, but no 
were so ‘arrayed.’ Some of the litt 
who were present at that first Commen: 
(which, from ite novelty here, filled th, 
charch with old and young) remember ap 
mention those Oxford gowns ever 
though grown gray and old. One classma:, 
died in 1833, the last Augu-t 3, 1879. | hay 
been sole survivor for thirteen years W 
Merrill, of '34, is the so’e sarvivor of 
He lives in Concord, N. H.”’ 


— Rev. H. C. Dunham writes : — 


‘*T saw, and heard, Dr. Wilbur Fi: 
1838 — a few months before he depar his 
life. I was impressed with the elegance of 
his person, the grace of his manner: 
the charm of his public address. A: 
was arrested when he rose to speak, and; 
eted as he proceeded. He had the habit of 
throwing his head back at an occasions 
climax as he arose to the grandeur of bis 
theme. [ have heard the great Channing 
the loftv Bascom, the majestic Olin, the pol 
ished Kirk, the magnetic Maffit; but to my 
mind, in natural, classical, and sanctified or- 
atory, Fisk surpassed them all. The tones 
of that silvery voice after fifty-four years 
still linger in my memory like some gratefn 
fragrance. I beg to add an anecdote: In an 
early commencement of Wesleyan Universi 
ty, at a dinner given the graduating class 
with visitors, President Fisk, addressing Kd. 
ward T. Taylor, the famous sailor preacher 
said: ‘Bro. Taylor, what do you think of 
our young institution?’ Taylor replied in- 
stantly, ‘I think you are like the young rot 
in — largest when first hatched.’ ”’ 








BRIEFLETS. 


Iowa has 1,148 Methodist churches. 

It is reported that the congregation at Mr 
Spurgeon’s church thus far shows; no signs of 
| diminution. 





Gen. Booth reports that the Salvation Arm 
|} bas 43 rescue homes, 72 slum corps, 
prison-gate homes, and 12 food depots 


Some idea of the wide field which is being 


reached by the Chautauqua Circle may be 
gained from the fact that during tle fourteen 
years since its organization more than tw 


hundred thousand persons have been enrolled 
as active members of the society. 

The Christian at Work observes that ‘‘ there 
are forty-six vacant Congregational pulpits in 
Connecticut — just forty-six too many. ’ And 
Zion's HERALD remarks again that our itin 
erant policy is worth something, for it 
would put a minister into every one of those 
vacant pulpits. 


There are two directions one can take to 
find Jesus: One is that of the seeker who 
goes by the way of repentance; and the other 
is that of the opposer who goes by the way 
of rebellion. The one will find Him a smil- 
ing and loving Saviour; but the other will 
find Him aterrible and mighty Conqueror. 
Happy if he be not too late in his submission 
to Him, even after being smitten down by 
His glance, to cry ‘‘ What wilt Thou have 
me to do?”’ 


For a long time the problem with electri- 
cians was to find some substance offering suf- 
ficient resistance to the electric current to 
produce the incandescent light which now 
lights so many homes. As long as the sub 
stance was a ready conductor, the current 
glided over it without friction, and there was 
no light. But when the right substance was 
found, and resistance was brought to the re 
quired point, the electricity blazed out with 
its penetrating light. So with the Gospel. 
The very force that opposes it, helps to 
spread it farther and wider. 


A minister who was about to take a co! 
lection for the relief of cases of need, first 
asked if there were not several gentlemen in 
the congregation who would loan him a dol- 
lar each, on his promise to pay it. Very 
promptly came the responses from a num- 
ber, who supposed that he wanted to contrib- 
ute, but did not happen to have the money. 
‘“*] am giad to see,”’ said he, * that you are 
willing to lend on such slight security; and 
now, of course, no one will refuse on this 


proposition: ‘He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.’ ”’ 
Our Germany Conference built five new 


churches last year. 


The Chautauqua system of education an- 
nounces as the subjects for bome reading 
during the coming year the Diplomatic Re 
lations of the United States with Foreigno 
Powers, the History, Literature and Art of 
Greece. The required volumes have been 
prepared by Mr. Wm. E. Curtis, of the State 
Department, Rev. Aifred J. Church, of Lon- 
don University, Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, Mr. 
James R. Joy, and Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, of 
Yale. 


Here is a beautifal gem, a fugitive one, 
which an exchange presents to us. It is 
worth a permanent place in the memory : — 
“ Prayer is ever profitable; at night it is 
our covering, in the daytime it ig our armor. 
Prayer is the key to unlock the day, and the 
bolt to shut in the night. Prayer sanctifies all 
our actions.”’ 


It is one thing to defend the Gospel; it is 
another thing to expound it; it is still an- 
other thing to prove it. A man may write 
a testimony for a remedy which he has found 
beneficial, but that is not proving its virtue. 
But if a man who had been emaciated and 
weak now walks the streets healthy and ro- 
bust, he proves it. We can ‘ prove’’ 
Christianity by Christian dealings, Christian 
courtesy, Christian forbearance, Christian 
love, and Christian zeal. 


The endowment of Northwestern Universi- 
ty aggregates $2,007,370. 


There is a very plaintive story of a girl of 
poor parents who came to her pastor a short 
time after she had become a member of the 
church, and asked him why it was they had 
all ceased to care anything for her since she 
had given herself to Christ ? and if Christ only 
cared for people when they were sinners and 
in danger of being lost, and not after they 
had come into His fold? The minister was 
surprised, and wanted to know why she 
asked that; and then it transpired that the 
older girls in the church and Sunday-school, 
who had talked with her and made much of 
her to persuade her to give her heart to Christ, 
hardly ever thought to speak to her now that 
the revival was over; and that her pastor, 
who came to her house to talk and pray with 
her while she was under conviction, seldom 
came now that she was one of his fixck. No 
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wonder that she suspected that Christ Himself 
cared less for those in the fold than for those 
out in ‘the mountains fierce and wild.’’ No 
wonder the primitive church prospered so 
well when it exercised such tender care over 


its young converts. 


The new Concordance prepared by Dr. 
James Strong will be pablished by our Book 
Concern early next year. 


Says the Northwestern : — 


‘It is seriously proposed in China to have 
a representative of the missionaries as minis- 
ter of religion at Pekin, with whom the impe- 
rial authorities of China and the accredited 
envoys of the foreign countries shall deal in 
the matters pertaining to the missions in all 
tbeir branches. It is urged in favor of the 
proposition to establish such a missionary 
representative, that the leaders of Christian 
thought ought to have some way of direct ac- 
cess to the government leaders of Chinese 
thought, in order to understand each other 
aright. As China has a minister of religion, 
it is believed that the government will favor 
the proposition.”’ 


A sword always divides. It separates the 
member that is doomed to destruction from 
the body that is saved. ‘* Even to the divid- 
ing asunder of bone and marrow.’’ That 1s 
the process that is going on, the world over. 
On the one hand, the preaching of the Word 
is steeling the hearts of unbelievers to brave 
their own destruction and is cutting them off 
from the living body which shall be saved 
by the love of Christ. On the other hand, 
the larger portion of mankind are being cut 
asunder from the wicked and unbelieving by 
the sword of the Spirit, and saved by this 
separation. 


Says the Boston Journal : — 


‘*Mr. Bennett, in his address on ‘ The En- 
dowment Craze in Massachusetts’ before the 
American E:conomic Association at Chautau- 
qua, cited the following amusing instance of 
the extravagance of the managers of the en- 
dowment societies. One of the officers of the 
‘Order of the Golden Lion’ stated before 
Justice Allen of the Supreme Court that he 
was the Supreme Chaplain of the order, and 
that his duty was to open the Supreme Ses- 
sion with prayer. This session was held 
once in two years. His Supreme Salary was 
87,500 per annum, and therefore his prayer 
cost the members just $15,000. It is true that 
his qualifications for the office were peculiar. 
He had served diligently as a clerk in a gro- 
cery store at $15 a week.” 


You have heard of a book written in part- 
nership. You have heard of a great war- 


painting on which one master was engaged to 


make the landscape, another to draw the fig- 
ures, a third to paint the military costumes, 


and still others to give expression to faces of 


the contending men, to the dead as well as 


the living. And yet the whole appeared as 


the work of but one band. For centuries the 
inspired prophets of God were at work on a 
wonderful picture. Abraham took up the 
brush and drew the outline of a mighty 
nation which should be as the sands of the 
sea-shore, enjoying the favor of God. Moses 
added the figure of a mighty Deliverer, who 
was to lay the corner-stone of this nation. 
David added a touch, and the Captain and 
Saviour became a King in power and glory. 
Daniel painted the perspective of an eternal | 
vista of peaceful and glorious reign. Isaiah | 
leid on the so*ter and more pathetic shades, | 
and, behold, this Deliverer and Prince be- 
comes the Brother of mankind, suffering, and 
despised of all men. Then Ezekiel and Joel, 
and John the Baptist, came in their turns and 
filled in and finished out the wonderful picture, 
until the great Messianic painting was com- 
pleted; and, by and by, One was born in the 
very manger, and heralded by the very angels, 
and grew up the very same boy, and received 
the very same baptism, and endured the 
same temptations, and suffered the same re- 
proach, and finally died the very same death 
upop the cross looming up in the picture, 
which all the prophet-painters had put upon 
the canvas; and behold, when the world 
looked upon the picture and upon the man, 
they said: ‘“‘It is He; the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world.’ 








Rev. C. W. Dockrill, of Newport, N. H., 
writes thus interestingly of his vacation : — 


‘*When planning a vacation trip, the cool 


sea breezes of St. John, N. B., allure me to 


the city of my nativity. Taking passage on 
the good steamer ‘ Cumberland,’ of the Inter 
national line, on Monday, Aug. 8, we leave at 
5 o’clock p. M., and enjoy that fine sail down 
Boston harbor. We have passed Thatcher's 
Island when the machinery stops, and the 
passengers exclaim, ‘ What can be the mat- 
ter?’ We tind that the main shaft is over- 
beated. The hose is turned on it, and for 
two hours we drift until it is sufficiently cool 
to proceed. After sleeping fairly well dur- 
ing the night we hear at 5 a. Mm, the 
steamer’s fog-horn sounding. Ah! what 
fog! How it lingers! As we near Eastport 
all are anxious, as it is a dangerous coast. 
Suddenly the look-out says to the captain: 
‘Land, sir!’ and it seemed only about a hun- 
dred feetaway. As weenter Passamaquoddy 
Bay the fog lifts, and one of the finest pieces 
of scenery on the continent greets the eye. 
Leaving Eastport we run into fog again. We 
hear the warning, guiding fog-whisiles all 
along the coast; and then outside the harbor 
of St. John we come to anchor for about three 
hours, when it clears and we run up to the 
wharf, it being about 1.30 a.m. Most of the 
three hundred passengers have retired, but a 
few of us go ashore at that early hoar. 

‘Old friends are met and friendships re- 
newed, familiar scenes are visited, but the fog 
continues day after day. Sabbath is wet and 
dull. Attending service in the Centenary 
Methodist Church in the morning, my old 
friend, Rev. C. H. Paisley, preached a 
thoughtful, excellent sermon. In the even- 
ing wy fellow-student, Rev. H. Sprague, 
D. D., pastor of the church, is the preacher. 
One feels delightfully drawn nearer to Christ 
in listening. It was a scholarly, grand, spir- 
itual sermon. Dr. Sprague has no peer asa 
preacher in Canadian Methodism, and I could 
wish that his physical strength was somewhat 
equal to his mental powers. This church is 
the most beautiful in the Maritime Provinces, 
nor has Boston Methodism an edifice which is 
its equal. 

‘“‘On Monday I visited the Preachers’ 
Meeting. The pastors of the nine Methodist 
churches in this city have a ‘plan’ whereby 
they exchange pulpitsevery Sunday morning, 
and this is arranged at their Monday meeting. 
Every pastor is called upon to report his 
charge for the previous week. Having upon 
invitation made a few remarks, and receiving 
from Rev. Dr. Pope an assurance of being 
kindly remembered by the brethren, I was 
asked several questions about our Preachers’ 
Aid Fund. There was an expression of sur- 
prise that our great Methodist Episcopal 
Church had not made some systematic pro- 
vision by a general fund for her superannu- 
ated ministers. % 

‘‘ A few months ago the Methodists of Fair- 
ville, a suburb of the city, lost their church 
by fire, and Aug. 16 their parsonage was 
burned. Rev. D. Chapman, the pastor, lost 
everything — clothing, library, manuscripts, 
money and valuable papers. His wife and 
daughter each lost a gold watch. It is asad 
calamity, and pastor end neople deserve the 
practical sympathy of Methodists every- 
where.”’ 





Acknowledgment from Dr. 
Butler. 


Received since our last acknowledgment, 
and sent to India on behalf of the building of 


Village chapels in the North India Missions, 
the following sums : — . 
A. Pricnd tm the Wik ccoveccccvcscccccesovceson $500 
The Epworth League of Parkman 8t. Church, 
by ©. G. Come .cc00s cscesscccces cocvescoves 
Total... .cccccccccccvccccscccsccces $550 


This, I presume, closes our effort on this 
behalf. Within a few days I expect to have 
the promised interview with Rev. Drs. 
Waugh and Parker, and to gain full informa- 
tion as to what has been already accomplished, 
and the condition of the little fund remain- 
ing to carry on the effort yearly by the Con- 


ference. This done I intend to present to our 
friends, in the columns of the HERALD, the 
glad results of their liberality. 


Wa. Burier. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 





General Missionary Committee. 
The General Missionary Committee of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church will meetin Bal- | 
timore, Md., on Wednesday, Nov. 9, at 10 | 


A.M. The church in which the sessions will 


be held will be announced ata later date. 


C. C. McCabe, J. O. Peck, A. B. Leonard, 
Cor. Secs. R. Hunt, Treas. Earl Cranston, 
Ass’t. Treas. 








Che Conferences. 


WEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Lynn District. 


Wakefield. — This church voted its pastor a 
month’s vacation, and to supply the pulpit. 
He and his family have already spent two 
weeks at Mattapoisett, and this week they go 
to Syracuse, N, ¥. Dr. Compton, of Valpa- 
raiso, Chile, Bro. Dwight, of Melrose, Bro. 
Daniel Richards, a former pastor of this 
church, and the presiding elder, Dr. J. 0. 
Knowles, supply the pulpit in his absence. 

B. 





Springfield District. 


Ludlow. — Under the direction of Rev. Mr. 
Durgin this church will hold a three days’ 
grove meeting near Red Bridge, from Aug. 
31 to Sept. 2. Among the preachers will be 
Rev. A. H. Herrick, Rev. G. W. Simonson, 
Rev. 8. B. Sweetser, Presiding Elder Thorn- 
dike, Rev. J. H. Stubbs, Rev. H. G. Alley, 
and Mr. Parks of the Christian Crusaders. 

Springfield, State Street.—Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Rice preached on Aug. 21, Rev. W. H. Mere- 
dith supplying for Rev. Mr. Knox at Hol- 
yoke. 


Trinity. — This pulpit was supplied on 
Aug. 28 by Rev. Alfred Evans, of Savoy, 
Rev. Waliace MacMullen being at the Laurel 
Park camp meeting. 


St. Luke’s.— Rev. Joseph Scott supplied 
this church on the 28th. 


Laurel Park. — The rain of Thursday and 
Friday and the dampness of Saturday inter- 
fered somewhat with the camp-meeting at- 
tendance, but the interest has been good. 

Hazen. 








NW. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 
Providence District. 


Pheniz.— The first quarterly conference 
recently held was of more than ordinary inter- 
est. The reports from pastor, Sunday-school 
superintendent and recording steward were 
particularly encouraging, the latter showing 
all current bills paid with money in the treas- 
ury. The bills which had been incurred for 
church improvement have all been paid. 
The church is now contemplating electric 
lighting and other attractions to aid in the 
general work. There is now a most frater- 
nal feeling in the officiary of the church. At 
the beginning of the year, it was proposed to 
hold monthly meetings of the official board 
and that these with the quarterly conferences 
be opened with a love-feast. This has been 
observed, with great profit to the brethren. 
The class and prayer-meetings have been 
supported by the official brethren, who have 
In every way shown their willingness to aid 
the pastor in the work of the church. Sev- 
eral persons have been received lately by cer- 
tificate. The salary of the pastor, Rev. J. 
8S. Wadsworth, has been increased nearly 
$200. 

Bristol. — Children’s day was observed 
with the usual public exercises. An im- 
mense congregation was present at the cbil- 
dren’s concert. The ‘‘ League of Honor’’ 
was uSed and found to be well adapted to 
such a service. A good collection was taken 
for the Board of Education. The Ladies’ 
Society had a lawn-party on the evening of 
July 14, in which they made $55; and a 


clam-bake, August 11, which was a financial 
success, netting something over $80. Four 
persons have been recently received by cer- 
tificate and five from probation. The pastor 
and his family had a joyful surprise in the 
sudden appearance of Dr. C. W. Gallagher, 
president of Lawrence University, Wiscon- 
sin, and the subsequent joy of a delightful 
visit in July. OnSunday evening, August 7, 
a meeting was held on the Common under the 
auspices of the Epworth League. An ad- 
dress was given by the pastor, Rev. W. J. 
Smith, the president of the League. The at- 
tendance was large and the audience respect- 
ful. The eighty-eighth anniversary of the 
birth of Mrs. Eunice W. Pitman was ob- 
served on Tuesday, July 12, in a pleasant, 
quiet way, at her home. Her grandniece, 
Mrs. Walter A. Potter, gave a reception. 
Relatives and life-long friends, as also others 
of her acquaintance, graced the occasion by 
their presence. Mrs. David A. Waldron, 


niece of Mrs. Pitman, assisted in receiving, 
extending a warm welcome to the numerous 
guests as they greeted the young-appearing 
lady in whose honor they gathered, and who 
seemed to enjoy the pleasure of .hus mark- 
ing another period on the dial of time. Nu- 
merous appropriate gifts, kindly words from 
loving hearts, choice floral decorations and 
refreshments enhanced the pleasure of the 
occasion. Above the reception party de- 
pended the legend ‘‘ 1804— Welcome— 1892.” 
Among the company were Rev. Geo. L. 
Locke of St. Michael’s Church, Rev. Henry 
A. Stephens of the Congregational Church, 
and Rev. Wm. J. Smith and wife of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where Mrs. 
Pitman’s name has been enrolled among the 
honored members between seventy and 
eighty years. MELIOR, 





VERMONT CONFERENCE. 

Springfield District. 

Cuttingsville.— A new $300 organ has been 
put into the church at this place. W. H. At- 
kinson is pastor. 

Barnard. — The storm last spring which 
took off the church spire is proving a blessing 
to Barnard. The church is being thoroughly 
renovated. The pulpit platform is to he low- 
ered, the floor under the pews brought to the 
same level as that of the aisles, the pews re- 
arranged, and new paint applied within and 
without. The expense is from $500 to $1,000. 
The pastor, Rev. F. D. Handy, proposes to 
see that all bills are paid. 


C. F. Partridge, of Brownsville, returns 
from his vacation much refreshed. His trip 
extended as far as St. John, N. B. A good 
spiritual interest prevails at Brownsville. 
Some have begun the Christian life recently, 
others are feeling their need and asking for 
prayers. 

Rev. R. E. Bisbee is supplying the work at 
South Royalton made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of F. E. Whitham. This much discour- 
aged people are especially happy in their new 
pastor, and the congregations have more than 
doubled. The Methodist church edifice here 
isa perfect gem. The prospect was never 
better than at the present time. 


The camp-meeting at Olaremont Junction 
was a success spiritually, a season of refresh _ 
ing from the first to the last. Nearly a score 





were converted. The meeting was too short, 
however, for the best results. The following 
men from the Springfield District preached : 
Revs. Chas. H, Farnsworth, W. H. Atkinson, 
Elihu Snow, O. D. Clapp, A. H. Webb, R. 
E. Bisbee, C. F. Partridge, L. P. Tucker. At 
& meeting of the executive committee the 
week following it was voted to follow the 
meeting next year with a Chautauqua Assem- 
bly. Sucha movement is in the right direc- 
tion. All parties interested in such a a move- 
ment are invited to correspond with the pre- 
siding elders of Manchester (N. H.) and 
Springfield (Vt.) districts. 
L. L. 





St. Johnsbury District. 


East Burke.— The address delivered by 
Rev. K. Moriya, on a recent Sunday after- 
noon, was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion by over 200 people, and was greatly ap- 
preciated. The appreciation was appropri- 
ately expressed in a liberal collection. 

Lyndon. — Bro. Dodd reports himself much 
improved by his stay at Old Orchard. He is 
enthusiastic about the work of Dr. Simpson, 
being present at the meeting of the Christian 
Alliance when $50,000 was pledged for mis- 
sions. 


West Concord,— The only candidate for 
town representative among the ministerial 
brethren so far reported is the pastor of this 
church. Bro. F. E. Currier is the nominee 
of the Prohibitionists. F. 





St. Albans District. 


St. Albans. — The pastor recently took a 
flying trip among scenes old and new, leav- 
ing home Aug. 18 and returning Aug. 23, and 
speaking at Northfield, Vt., and Somerville 
and Cottage City, Mass. — five times in five 
days. During his absence the pulpit was 
supplied, Aug. 2lst, by Rev. G. E. Acker- 
man, D. D., of Chattanooga, Tenn., who 
preached morning and evening, much to the 
pleasure of the people. The morning address 
was upon work in the South, and in connec- 
tion with it a very liberal collection was taken 
for the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tion Society. Tuesday afternoon and even- 
ing Dr. Ackerman spoke at the camp. meeting 
at Morrisville. 


Bro. Bushnell writes, under date of Aug. 8: 
‘“‘T am glad to say in reply to yours, I am 
better than { have been, though not very 
strong yet. My nervous system must have 
time to rest. I hope another spring to be able 
to take work. I think I carried my cares too 
long before I gave up my work. Have not 
been well for more than a year, and Ja grippe 
eggravated old troubles. I have been in 
Massachusetts five weeks with my children. 
Came home July 29, leaving my wife for a 
few weeks longer. If it please the Lord I 
would like to live to preach the Gospel; but 
if not, I am ready whatever may come. I 
expect to remain at Jeffersonville with my 
son for the present.” 


Bro. Guernsey writes from Rutland, Vt., 
Aug. 10, in answer to a request: “I am in 
comfortable health. I have been chaplain of 
the State House of Correction at Rutland for 
the last nine years, preaching in the prison 
chapel every Sabbath at 3 o'clock, and occa- 
sionally supplying pulpits in the vicinity. I 
am ‘walking in the fear of the Lord, and in 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost.’ Mrs. G. was 
paralyzed in the left side, on the 12th of 
October last. Since then she has not moved 
a finger on the left hand. She can move the 
left foot a little. The right side is not affect- 
ed; her general health is good. She sits up 
through the day and is very comfortable, but 
often suffers severely at night.’’ . 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Manchester District. 


Marlboro. — A few days ago our church re- 
ceived agift of $175 from one of our young 
men to pay for frescoing the new edifice, 
This is the way God has been answering the 
prayers of His people here. All our finan- 
cial interests —rebuilding and current ex- 
pensesy — were put upon the gospel basis. All 
commercial and catch-penny methods were 
discarded, and the voluntary principle estab- 
lished. Many earnest prayers have been of- 
fered, much princely giving has been done, 
and many Providential tokens have been be- 
stowed. Subscriptions covering the entire 
cost — over $3,000 — have been made and 
mostly paid. Mr. John Kimball, a business 
man of the place, made us a generous dona- 
tion of pews and cushions costing over $400; 
Miss Grace Blancbard gave the pulpit suit, 
costing $50, and has since given Ler heart to 
the Saviour; now her brother Arthur comes 
forward with the kind offering above men- 
tioned. The prayers of the church, and we 
trust of ail friends of the church who read 
these lines, will ascend to God for the salva- 
tion of these two generous men. Many 
others have given as freely according to their 
means. Two of the young girls who ob- 
tained the largest sums for the lights have 
also consecrated their young lives to Christ 
since the dedication. May all these precious 
children come! We hope all contributors who 
have not yet done so, will follow their gifts to 
the church with their hearts to the Master. 
The conviction 1s very deep and general 
among the praying people in the congregation 
that God has honored our faith and vindicat- 
ed His own appointed methods of raising 
funds for His worship. To Him be all the 


praise and glory forever! 
G. W. BuzzeLu, 


Dover District. 


Greenland is pushing its new church and 
organ enterprise onward to completion. The 
organ is in the hands of the society, and the 
old one which has so long served the people 
in song service has been sold to the geod peo- 
ple of Hampton, where Brother and Sister 
Warner, having set themselves about the 
work of gathering the necessary funds for its 
purchase and removal, were so successful 
that last Sabbath the pipe organ led the gos_ 
pel singing and was all paid for. 

St.Mark’s, Lawrence, had a goodly number 
in attendance at Hedding camp-meeting. This 
young society is doing nobly in soul-winning 
— seventeen having recently been converted. 
It is the general testimony that the camp- 
meeting this year was spiritually mighty, 
and that numerically it compares favorabiy 
with recent years. The Chautauqua Assem- 
bly paid all its bills this year with a little 
margin for reduction of the deficit of previous 
years, and the superintendent agrees with 
the president of the Camp-meeting Associa- 
tion in the belief that God apparently means 
to make this place a radiating centre of spirit 
ual power. The resetting of the great spring 
and the erection of a 5,000-gallon water-tank 
sixty feet above its level, into which an air 
motor pumps the pure water for distribution, 
has been completed under supervision of A. 
M. Stickney, at an expense of about $1,000, 
only $100 of which remains uncollected. Now 
it is proposed to put in a 22,000-gallon tank 
on Brodhead Avenue, and connect it with the 
elevated tank above named by piping, along 
which twelve stand pipes will be erected. The 
cost of this will be $300, exclusive of paint, 
and all interested parties are invited to con- 
tribute to the expense of the same. Write 
G. W. Norris or Otis Cole. 

G. W.N. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Rockland District. 


Thomaston. — As no other pastor has been 
secured for this charge, Rev. C. A. Plumer 
continues his care over the church. There is 
an increasing interest, religiously, in the 
church and congregation. Three more have 
recently been received on probation and 
others have risen for prayers. 


Rockpart.— The epiritual power of this 
church is on the increase. The faithful ef- 
forts of the pastor, Rev. W. W. Ogier, are 
honored of God. Money is being raised to 
fresco the audience room. A new carpet has 
already been purchased. Albert, son of 
Rey. 8S, L. Hanscom, of Belfast, occupied 
the pulpit here Aug. 21. The service was 
much enjoyed by the people. We under- 
stand he expects to take an appointment 
soon. May the Lord raise up more such 
young men! The District Ministerial Asso- 
ciation isto be held in Rockport soon and 
the church 18 looking forward to it,expecting 
a profitable season. Some new features are 
to be introduced into the program, and spe- 
cial efforts will be made to have a successful 
Association. 


Boothbay Harbor.— At the first quarterly 
conference the pastor’s claim was increased 
$100, so it is now $1,000. Bro. Haley is 
happy in seeing matters move along success- 
fully. A first-class cooking range has been 
placed in the parsonage. Plans are being made 
to improve the church edifice by painting, 
frescoing, etc. Two branch Sunday-schools 
are held every Sunday afternoon a mile 
either way from the church. The pastor 
preaches part of the time Sunday evenings 
instead of holding the regular prayer-meet- 
ing. During the fall he will preach after- 
noons at Sawyer’s Island, where a new hall 
has been erected for worship. Bro. Haley 
was elected one of the delegates from the 
Rockland District Epworth League Conven- 
tion to the convention in Worcester in Octo- 
ber. 


Rockland.— The people had the pleasure 
of listening to Rev. C. C. Phelan, of Cam- 
den, Aug. 14, and Rev. W. W. Ogier, of 
Rockport, Aug. 21. All lines of church 
work are prospering. The Sunday-school, 
under Bro. D. A. Packard, is in a growing 
condition and is doing effective work. Occa- 
sionally ten or fifteen minutes at the close of 
the lesson are devoted to a social service and 
deep impressions are made on the hearts of 
the scholars. The League now numbers 
about 235 members beside a Junior League 
of 70 members. 

Presiding Elder Wharff has been kept un- 
usually busy with camp-meetings and other 
gatherings the past month. Northport and 
Nobleboro camp-meetings are within this 
district. A great Sunday-school mass meet- 
ing is held annually on the grounds at No- 
bleboro. A District League was organized 
and held a very successful meeting at 
Damariscotta. League work on the district 
is in fine shape. Bro. Wharff has reason to 
be proud of the advance made last year in 
the church benevolences. It is the result of 
his hard work. ‘Nothing like it ever 
known in the six New England Confer- 
ences,’” say the secretaries in New York. 

C. 








MICHIGAN LETTER. 
N'IMPORTE. 


Phe camp-meeting season 18 over. 
It has been the summer revival season 
—a revival whose results have been 
shown not so much in the conversion 
of sinners as in the spiritual uplift 
given to believers. This is true in gen- 
eral of these camp-meetings, but with 
a notable exception at Reed City. This 
camp-meeting has been phenomenal 
from the beginning. It is the camp- 
meeting of the Big Rapids District, 
and is a meeting of the district, by the 
district and for the district. No ex 
pensive help has ever been imported 
here, but the preaching and work have 
almost entirely been done by the 
preachers of the district, and with 
most satisfactory results. This has 
been a ‘** free’? camp- meeting from the 
start; that is, no gate fees are required, 
but the people are invited to come 
‘*without money and without price,” 
which they have done in great num- 
bers. Large congregations of uncoo- 
verted people have been present at the 
services, and great numbers have been 
saved. This year, it is said, at least 
300 peopie have been converted or 
sanctitied. 

The ** gate fee ” keeps many of the 


Denver early in August, leaving a wife 


and two children to mourn his loss. 


The Conference sessions are within a 
month of us now, and some little gos- 
sip is going the rounds among the 
It is hinted that at 
least two ‘‘ Michigan ” presiding elders 
may move this fall, although the full 
terms have not yet expired —one by 


knowing ones. 


Marriages. 


(Marriage Notices over a month old mat inserted.) 

HOLLIS — GRAY —In Southport, Me., Aug. 15, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, by Rev.C. 
W. Lowell, Lyman E. Holiis, of Mariboro’, Mass., 
and Emma P. Gray, of Southport. 

DICKINSON — BROTHERS —In Hartland, Vt., 
Aug. 8, by Rev. A. W Ford, Frank L. Dickinson 
and Gertrude H. Brothers, all of Hartland. 

BAGNALL — TAFT — At Stafford Springs, Conn., 
Aug. 15, at the home of the bride, by Rev. Benja- 
min Gill, of Wilbraham, Frank A. Bagnall, of 





Double the Strength, Half the Price. 


Metcalf’s 


Compound Concentrated Extract of 


| Water-White 


choice of himself, the other by desire 


Middietown, Conn., and Mary F. Taft, of 8.8. 





of his district. 


However, a presiding 
elder does not move easily unless he 
wants to, and so very likely this latter 
may hold his ground another year, for 


(Continued on Page 8.1 





Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


West Dudley Camp-meetiag, 
Groveton Camp-meeting, 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, 

East Machias Camp-meeting, 
Strong Camp-meeting, 
Lyndonvilie Camp-meeting, 
Colebrook Camp-meeting, 
West Baldwin Camp-meeting, 





ANNIS—GILL—In Wilbraham, Aug. 18, in the | 


Aug. 27-Sept. 
Aug. 23-Sept. 4 
Aug. 29-Sept. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 
Aug. 29 Sept. ¢ 
Sept. 12-17 
Sept. 5-12 


Andrews, of Brown University, Burieigh 5. Annis 
and Kittie E. Gill. 








PREACHERS’ MEETING. — The Brockton and 
Vicinity Preachers’ Meeting will re-convene in» 
Central Church, Brockton, at 10.30 a, m., Monday, 
Sept.5. Subject, Vacation Experiences. 

J. H. BUCKEY, Sec. 





ROCKLAND DISTRICT MINISTERIAL A8SO- 
5 | CIATION.—The Rockland District Ministerial 
3 | Association will meet at Rockport, October 10 and 
g}ll. SuBsECTsS: A new Solution of the Liquor 
Question Needed, What is it? Cummings; Inter- 
denominational Comity, Dow; Soul-winning: (a) 
2] Systematic Work, Piumer, (b) Revival Effort 
¢| Haley; Disciplinary Relation of Methodist Chil- 
dren to the Methodist Church, La Marsh; What 
shall be the Teach'ng of the Church Concerning the 
Labor Question? Hanscom. 

}. 8. CUMMINGS, ) 





Concord District Apportionments. 


I 
h. Fr. Con, & Pr E. 


( 
W. W. OGIER, >» Com. 
C.C. PHELAN, 





GIVE THE: BABY 


Memorial M. FE. Church, by Rev. Benjamin Gill, | 
father of the bride, assisted by President E. Benj. | 


Vanilla 


For Flavoring Ice Cream, 

Custards, Jellies, Pastry, 

Sauces, etc., is unequalled. 
Less required than of any 

other extract; never discol- 

ors frosting or cake; aroma 

and flavor perfect. 

gph ph ye amen, 

Regular size 25 


ts Eithersize by mail, 
caretully packed, 10 cents 


HNEODORE METCALF Co 


mt St., Boston 








CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


‘ «& . 

Ex. Aid. C’lt. 8.8. Edu. BE. F. 
| | | | 
3 





LOT of Second-Hand Cushions will tx 
sold at a bargain. 


E. W. PEAR, 


MEN 


Boston 


AND WOMEN 


_ in any part of the United States, 
| out of employment and wishing 
| to engage in an honorable and 

profitable business, can find oc- 
| cupation by sending their address 


‘0 HUNT & EATON, 
Agents Methodist Book Concern, 











150 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 








matied t» each pastor. 


first of the tive classe 


Our District is still in the 
*s. Shall we keep it there? 








Cro- 
Massage, Electric- 


Suites of room with private baths. 
quet, Lawn Tennis, etc. 


By seasonable presentation, personal appeal, and | ty — all baths and all remedial appliances, 
the circulation of the papers, our people, it is New Turkish and Russian baths in the 
hoped, will see the importance of all the great Annex unsurpassed in elegance and com- 
benevolent enterprises of the church, and sustain 
them all. S. C. KEELER, P. E. pletences. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


2, Newton; 


4, Ashland, am; 
i, Hopkinton, eve; 


6, Baker Memorial; 
7, Winthrop S8t.; 
8, Parkman St.; 


15, Newtonville; 

16, Plainville; 

18, Allston, a m; 

18, West Ruxbury, eve; 


21, Newton Upper Falls: 
22, Newton Lower Falls; 


BostON DIstTRicT —THInkp QUARTER 
AUG 
28, Newton Highl’s, am; 28, Morgan Chapel, eve. 
SEPT. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 








Money Letters from Aug. 22 to 29. 

J. C. Ayer & Co. Miss 8S. A. Benton. H. W. 
Colley, City Library, Springfield, Mrs. C. A. Cam- 
Mrs. L. Cummings, J. 8. Coffin, M. L. W. 
Couch, Jos. Camp. J. E. Duxbury, D. G. Downey. 
W. B. Eldridge, Henry Ensign, Mrs. E. A. Eddy. 
W. P. Ford, C. H. Farnsworth. M. F.Gray, Guide 
Print & Pub. Co. 8. A. Harris, R. W. Harlon. 
Mrs. M. F. Mann. H. W. Norton, Nat. Adv. Co. 
W. W. Painter. L. Sanderson, F.H. Spear. N- 
Tainter, O. E. Thayer, E. W. Thomas. E. R. Wood, 


eron, 


| 

Alexandria, $3 $3 $2 $1 $l $13 £3 

Bethlehem, ib W 10 5 5 40 10 

Bow, 3 3 2 1 ; w 3 

Bristol, 1 1 10 5 5 4 W 

Chichester, & &-2s 1 1 Wb 4 

Colebrook, 8 8 5 2 2 39 9 

Concord,B’k’rM’m’l,25 25 25 5 10 61 20 

Concord, lst Church,25 25 25 5 10 61 20 

East Colebrook, 8 » 2 1 i @ 2 

East Columbia, 2 2 2 1 1 1 2 

East Haverhill, 2 8 6 2 2 21 9 

East Sandwich, 2 2 2 1 1 7 2) IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
a — : 1 1 1 8 2] well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 

sworth, 1 1 1 9 2 
Frankiin Falls, 0 1006 8 82 aw 7 THE - BEST - FOOD 
met ; . 2 2 1 1 13 4] For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
. anton, 2 2 2 1 1 % 4] jescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
move, 23 8] gue que Book for MOTHERS, 

i, ‘ 26 Si 6s | 
— 5 5s 2 et §] “THE GARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, 
Jefferson, 4 4 38 2 1 29 8 Malled free upon request. 

Laconia, 1 WwW 8 5 5 46 14] DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. | 
Lake Village, 3 3 3 l 1 2 5 

Lancaster, 15 15 10 5 5 61 16 

Landaftt, 3 3 3 1 1 16 3 

Lisbon, 1 1b WW 5 5 647 15 Busin 7 i $ a 0 f if 4) ° 
Littleton, b Wb Ww 5 5 bl 17 ————_. 

Lyman, 1 1 2 l 1 5 2 . 

Moultonbor.’, es 1 1 2 4 READ the last column on the third page 
a : - 1 : ta 3] Every Week for announcements of the latest 
Monroe, 2 2 3 2 2 16 3 

North Monroe, 2 2 3 2 2 6 , | publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 
North Haverhill, 5 5 3 3 : & 7 

Penacook, 15 15 10 5 3 49 #I4 For Over Fifty Years 

Pi _rmont, 3 3 2 1 i 2B 4|Mrs. Wrnstow’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
Piymouth, 16 Wb 10 5 5 56 17 | used for children teething. It soothes the child, 

° - ; ee. Se : ftens the gums, ailays all pain, cures wind colic. 
Rumney & W.PI'th, 4 4 3 ; $$ of sia 5 ‘ " : 

‘ ’ 2 2 ° |} and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty- 
Sandwich, 7 , 3 3 2 31 9 | five cents a bottle. 

Stark, 4 4 3 2 >, B® 5 

South Columbia, 3 3 2 l 1 12 3 Dean’s Kheumatic Pills absolutely cure 
South Tamworth, } 5 2 l 1 ) 2 | Rheumatism & Neuralg.a. Entirely vegetacle.Safe. 
Stratford, s 3 @ 1 1 WM 

Se, «=O SS tl DR. STRONG'S 
Swiftwater, & £.s l 1 17 4 - 

Tilton, 2 25 20 1 l 7 

sal 2 oe Ye et) 6 SANITARIUM, 
West Thornton, ; 3 2 4 147 4 Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 

W oodsville, 8 8 § 3 3 45 10 

Weirs. 1 4k : 1 8 9} <A popular re for health, change, rest 
Whitefield, 16 15 10 5 5 4 15 and recreation all the vear. 

The District Stewards made their apportion- Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open 
ments as above, for Presiding Elder and Bishops, Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade on 
Avgust 17. the roof, etc. 

For Missionary apportionments see papers 





BEST LINE 


ICAGO AND 
cH St. Louis 


Kansas City Omahs 
OLD ORCHARD 


OTTACE LOTS for Sale, finely situated nen 
Camp Ground station, with full view of t! 
Ocean and near the Beach —25 lots at $25, 25 iots » 
$50, 40 lots at $100. Also desirable lots } car ti. 
auditorium. Apply tol. J. BROWN or M. 
PALMER, Old Urchard, Me. 








i lid will find the 
nva I S desidera- 
um in Ridge’s Food. It 1 
‘team cooked, and so suited 


9, Southville; 

11, Auburndale, a m: 
11, Egleston Sy., eve; 
15, Stanton Ave.; 


25, Temple St., am; 
25, St. John’s, p mj; 
28, Hyde Park; 
29, Highland Church; 
30, Dedham. 
oOcT. 

16, Shrewsbury, eve; 

18, Upton: 

19, Milford; 

20, Highlandville; 

23, Walpole, a m; 
9, People’s Church, am; 25,80. Walpole, eve; 
9, Jamaica Plain, eve; 25, Newton Centre; 
ll, Saxonville; 26, Roslindale; 
12, So. Framingham: 27, Cochituate ; 
16, W’bst’r Sy.,Wor. am; 30, Spencer, a in; 

30, Cherry Valley, eve. 


2, Bromfield St., am; 
2, Brookline, eve; 

4, Mattapan; 

5, St. Andrews; 

7, Norwood; 





unconverted away, and so the work of 
grace has been mostly with the pro- 
fessing Christians. And in the meet- | 
ings this year, this work has been very 

precious. The great meeting of all in| 
this respect was the State Holiness | 
Camp-meeting at Eaton Rapids, con- 
ducted by Dr. Keen and Rev. J. H. 
Smith. Mr. Smith is a great preacher, 
and Dr. Keen is a great general, and 
he meeting was wonderfulas a work 
of grace among believers, although 
there were few sinuers converted. This 
aud Reed City were the two great 
camp-meetings of Michigan this sea- 
son. Some people who attended both 
report that the latter was the more re- 
markable of the two. Hackley Park 
camp-meeting, with its star preaching 
and its twenty-five cent singie-ticket 
admission, was not a marked success 
either in saving souis or bringing Chris- 
tians to a more blessed experience. 
The Bay View meeting and assembly | 
passed off happily and satisfactorily. 

On Epworth League day the address 

was given by bishop Thoburn, who 

asked the people for some money for 
his work in India, and they gave and 

gave and gave until above $1,000 were 
laid down at the Bishop's feet. 

A new book has just appeared, from 
the pen of oue of our preachers, bear- 
ing the title ‘*Impressions.” Rev. 
M. W. Knapp, of Albion, Mich., is the 
author. He is now in evangelistic 
work, but for several years he was a} 
very successful pastor in the Michigan 
Conference. This book will meet 
need, and cannot help but do good aud 
serve as a corrective of certain fanatic- 
al tendencies sometimes seen in church- 
es. Pastors can use it to good advan- 
tage among their people. It is a small 
book (about 150 pages) and written in 
a clear and simple style characteristic 
of its author. 

The report has just come to us of the 
death of Rev. Grosvenor Daniels, of 
Michigan Conference, who went to 
Denver, Colo., three years ago because 
of lung trouble. But alas! the dread 
/ disease had its grip on him, and would 


} 








le 


Geo. Whitaker. 





REOPENING.-The M. E. Church at Cherry- 
field, Me., which has been undergoing repairs, will 
be reopened for worship, on Sabbath, Sept. 11. 
Services will be held throughout the day. 
catory service at 2 p.m. 
are hereby notified and invited to be present. 


Dedi- 
Brethren in the mivistry 


ARTHUR J. LOCKHART, pastor. 


‘o the weakest stomach. Try 
t, dyspeptics, and be con- 
vinced that it will not cause 
distress. Sold by Druggi-ts. 


HOME 





1886 Tremont Street. 
BOSTOVWF. 














| not give place, so he passed away in 


8, Holliston; 


NOV. 
2, Southbridge; 16, Swed. Miss., Boston; 
3, Chariton; 18, Appleton Church; 
4, Natick; 20, Uxbridge, am; 
6, Tremont St., am; 20, Milibury, eve; 
6, Revere St., p m3 25, Dorchester 8t.; 
6, St. Paul’s Swed. Quin.; 24, Dorchester Church; 
8, Oxford; 27, Ist Swed. Miss. Wor. 
am; 
9, Webster; 27, 2d Swed. Miss. Wor. 
eve: 
15, East Doveglas, am; 28, French Miss. Wor.; 
15, Whitinsville, p m; 0, Wollaston. 
DEC. 
1, Atlantic: 9, Franklin; 
4, Trinity, Wor. am; 10, Corai st., Wor.a m; 
4, Grace, Wor. p m; 10, N. Grafton, p m; 
5, Laurel St., 10, Westboro, eve; 


14, West Quincy; 


15, West Medway. 


Brethren who desir 


e changes In the date of con- 


ferences will please notify me at once. 


(,EO. S. CILADBOURNE, 


Cambridgeport, Mass 









if 


old-time luxury. 





None 
, Such 


/°/ CONDENSED 


ince 


package makes two large pies. 


imitations 


NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2o0c. (or stamps) 
kage by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y:- 


for full size pa 





Meat 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
Avoid 
always insist on having the 


Highest 


Handsome Things in China 
and Class. 


We have recently landed by the ‘‘Samaria’’ and ‘ Bostonian,’’ from Liverpool, 
and the ‘* Bernicia,’’ from Hamburg, handsome shapes 


the ‘“ Elberfeld,”’ 


‘“‘ Kehrwieder "” 


and decorations of 


DINNER SERVICES, (“7 ** 8%: 
5 


COURSE SETS, (Fish Sets, Game Sets, Dessert, Etc.). “ 


JARDI NIERES (To hold Flower Pots, all grades and sizes), from low cost to $200 each. 
‘ 


Dinner Set Dep't, 3d floor. 


i 


UMBRELLAS AND CANE HOLDERS, =o mist, 2 
PIAZZA SEATS, (Ola Biue Canton China and Mintons), $2 to $90 each. 
READING LAMPS AND BANQUET.LAMPS, ("== 2" econ 
CHINA TEA INFUSERS, (Sole Importers for the U. S). 


| RICH CUT CRYSTAL GLASSWARE, in Services, Dozens, or Rich Pieces. 
VIENNA RICH COLORED AND GILT GLASS, “oe “sor “> 


In brief, to tell it quick, our stock in useful and ornamental China and Glass, from 
the moderate cost to the most expensive pieces or sets, was never more comprehensive and 
valuable at this soason of the year than now, and we are not undersold on equal ware if we 


know it. 


— ALSO — 


DOMESTIC CHINA AND GLASS, 


(From the Best Manufacturers). 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Class and Lamp Merchants. 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


(Whosesale and Retail.) 


OPEN DAILY 


SAVINGS for Deposits and Drafts f: 
BANK. 9A.M.ti2P.M. And o1 


| Saturdays for Dep: s:1 


WEED & WEED. 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law 


Master in Chancery for Middlesex County. 
113 Devonshire Street, Room 37, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE M. WEED. ALONZO R. Wrer 








Vic 








SVERMA N WHEEL CO. 


OSTON WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cMICcaAGo nc’ YORK PHILACELPHIA 


DEA NESS AND HEAD NOISES GOe 
ions. Wh: 


by Peck’s Invisible Ear Cus) he. 
Successful when al! remedies fail. Sold FREE 
tay F. Hiscox. #23 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of preofts 
Morphine Habit Cured in 1 
OPI to 20 days. DEP ae till cured 
DR. 4. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohi« 


THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, 


OR 


Equality in the Dealings of God 
with Men. 


BY REV, LORENZO WHITE. 
Published by Hunt & Eaton, New York. 








Opinions of Leaders in Thought, after examin 
the work in manuecript: — 

From Bishop R. 8. Foster: “ The reading 
pressed me that the discussion was one of great 
thoroughness and marked originality. I bellev« 
its publication will be a real contribution to the- 
ological and philosophical thought.” 

From President E. B. ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D 
of Brown University, Providence, R.1.: “ The 
subject is immensely interesting and important 
You have made it clear that only upon your view 
can a mind at once devout and thoughtful justify 
the ways of God to men. The style and metho 
leave nothing to be desired.” 

The book will be sent by the author post 
paid on the reception of the price, $1.25. 
To ministers, $1. 

Address the author at 


No, Wilbraham, Mass, 
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Ghe Family. 


PRINCIPLE AND POLICY. 


PHOEBE PARMELEB. 











Two friends of mine as different as may be! 
The one I trust — he tells me naught but truth. 
He guards my stronger hours, no coward he; 
When I am weak his steadfast face he shows; 
And urges manfully that I should rise 

When prone in spirit, tossed in adverse ways. 
And though his way be bard with no disguise, 
He shows the end to be a triumph sure. 
Reproof is in his words — a faithful friend, 
And one who wounds to heal and to inspire. 
And so I know ‘tis best my will to bend, 
Because some time our work is tried by fire. 


The other friend —I hardly call him so — 
Smiles ever in my face, and lulls my heart 
To rest upon the question, ‘If [ ought.”’ 

‘ Take that which seems the easiest; take no part 
In strife uneeemly ; look you to yourself. 
Do that which pleases, calls men to your side. 
Will you miss popularity for whims? 
Will you contend with thoughts, lose caste and 

pride? 

Let others do the things which call for strife. 
You close your eyes and Jet not any tears 
Of sorrow, wrong or sin disturb your peace. 
Seo to yourself and own, and have no fears! ’” 


But Principle, calm-syed and earnest, speaks: 
Do not for present gain lose all beside; 

The gain of good will not be as you think, 

We grow in striving, gain in losing pride. 

The caste we eeek is changed to worthless stuff. 
And right grows bright as we its standard hold, 
And others, seeing, choose it for its worth 

As men choose tried and proven shining gold.” 


- 
- 








THE CITY OF GOD. 


Four-equare it lies, with walls of gleaming pearl 
And gates that are not shut at all by day; 

There evermore their wings the storm winds furl, 
And night falls not upon the shining way, 

Up which by twos and threes, and in great throngs, 
The happy people tread, whose mortal road 

Led straight to that fair home of endless songs, 
The city, beautiful and vast, of God. 


Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, the joy, 

The light, the bloom, of that sweet dwelling-place, 
Where praise is aye the rapturous employ 

Of those who there »Yehoid God’s loving face. 
Here, fretted by so many a tedious care 

And bowed by burdens on the weary road, 
We cannot dream of all the glory there, 

In that bright city, beautiful, of God. 


There some have waited for our coming long, 
Blown thither on the mystic tide of death, 

They catch some fragments of our broken song, 
The while the eternal years are as a breath | 

There we shall go one gladsome day of days, 
And drop forever every cumbering load, 

And we shall view, undimmed by earth's low haze, 
The city, beautafal and vast, of God. 


In that great city we shall see the King, 
And tell Him how He took us by the hand 
And let us, in our weakness, drag and cling, 
As children when they do not understand 
Yet with the mother walk as night comes on 
And wish that home were on some shorter road, 
Oh, with what pleasure shail we look upon 
Our Saviour in the city of our God! 


— Marcaret E, Sane@ster, in Congregationalist. 








TROUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


‘* What is the beginning? Love. What is the course? 
Love still. 
— s the goal? The goal is love on the happy 
i 


Is there nothing then but love, search we sky or 
There is nothing out of love that hath perpetual 
All Ginge tes but only love; all things fail or 
There i nothing left but love worthy you and 


Oh, let us not wait to be just or pitiful or 
demonstrative toward those we love until 
they or we are struck down by illness, or 
threatened with death. Life is short, and we 
have never too much time for gladdening the 
hearts of those who are traveling the dark 
journey with us. Oh! be swift to love, make 
haste to be kind! — Henri Frédéric Amiel. 


Death and life lié so close together that we 
cannot come to the end of our furrow without 
remembering that the summons to drop the 
hand from the stilts may come for us before 
the weeds are uprooted by the share, and the 
field made ready for the harrow. But when 
the hand falls from the plough, is the task at 
anend? Surely the very fact that so much 
of the work of the world is left unfinished 
and incomplete when death calls, is an unan- 
swerable argument for that immortality in 
which we believe. — Sunday at Home. 


Tn the most secret chamber of the castle lay 
the greatest treasure on earth — the Book of 
Truth. The wise men had read it through, 
page after page. Every man may read in this 
book, but only in fragments. To many eyes 
the characters seem so mixed in confusion 
that the words cannot be distinguished. On 
certain pages the writing often appears so 
pale or so blurred that the page becomes a 
blank. The wiser a man becomes, the more 
he will read, aud those who are wisest read 
most. — Hans Christian Andersen. 


The little basket, carried up among the hills, 
furnished beneath the hand of Christ an am- 
ple feast. And no less a marvel does God 
work with all the pure in heart who go up 
into the lonely place to meet Him. Let them 
have but the poorest pilgrim’s unleavened 
cake of sincerity and faith; and when they 
have spread their insufficiency before God, 
and broken it into its worthlessness for His 
blessing to enter, they shall return richer 
than they came and gather more than they 
had brought. The smallest spiritual store, 
taken into the most retired spot, has a self- 
multiplying power, and if only used with 
holy trust, will pass the dimensions of nature 
and betray the resources of the Infinite. — 
James Martineau. " 

s s 
All things fulfill their purpose, low or high; 
There 18 no failure; death can never mar 
The least or greatest of the things that are; 
Until our work is done, we cannot die; 
When it is done, it matters not how nigh 
May be the night-time that is never far, 
That long ere sunset lights the evening star, 
Throws its still shadow up into the sky. 


Today shall end what yesterday begun; 
What we are planning others yet may build; 
The leaves may wither, but the tree shall grow; 
And though, at last, we leave our work undone, 
Our life will not the less be all fulfilled, 
Our work will all be even finished so. 
—Ohambers’ Journal. 


It is only when we see what it was in Him 
that we can know what the word rest means. 
It lies not in emotions, nor in the absence of 
emotions. Itis not a hallowed feeling that 
comes over usin church. It isnot something 
that the preacher has in his voice. It is not 
in nature, or in poetry, or in music— though 
in all these there is soothing. It is the mind 
at leisure from itself. Itis the perfect poise 
ot the soul; the absolute adjustment of the 
inward man to the stress of all outward 
things; the preparedness against every emer- 
gency; the stability of assured convictions ; 
the eternal calm of an invulnerable faith; the 
repose of a heart set deep in God. It is the 
mood of the man who says, with Browning, 
** God’s in His heaven, all's well with the 
world.”” Two painters each painted a picture 
to illustrate his conception of rest. The first 
chose for his scene a still, lone lake among 
the far-off mountains. The second threw on 
his canvas a thundering waterfall, with a 
fragile birch tree bending over the foam; at 
the fork of a branch, almost wet with the 
ataract’s spray, a robin sat on its nest. The 


first was only stagnation; the last was rest. 
For in rest there are always two elements — 
tranquillity and energy; silence and turbu- 
lence; creation and destruction; fearlessness 
and fearfulness. This it was in Christ.— Henry 
Drummond. 

> 


7 * 
A friend has many functions. He comes 
as the brightener into our life to double joys 
and halve our griefs. He comes as the coun- 
selor to give wiedom to our plans. He comes 
as the strengthener to multiply our opportu- 
nities and be hands and feet for us in our sb- 
sence. But, above all use like this, he comes 
as our rebuker to explain our failures and 
shame us from our lowness; as our purifier, 
our uplifter, our ideal, whose life to us is a 
constant challenge in our heart, ‘ Friend, 
come up higher — higher along with me; that 
you and I may be those true lovers who are 
nearest to God when nearest to each other!” 
But whea such a friend as this —it may be 
the one called father, husband, brother, or 
mother, sister, wife, or simply friend — when 
such a friend as this does, as we say, go near- 
er to God, becoming invisible to us, it is won- 
derful to feel death growing beautiful, the 
unseen world becoming real, and God’s good- 
ness seeming good as never before. It is that 
vanished one who changes all things so for 
us, by adding his goodness to the unseen side of 
things. Noble friends— only the noble prob- 
ably — have power to leave us this bequest; 
power to bequeath us a sense of God more 
real and good, a sense of deathlessness more 
sure. Therefore we can never know the 
whole of a friend’s blessing until he has died. 
We speak of circles ‘* broken” by death, but 
a circle is really incomplete until some of the 
friends sit out of sight.— Rev. W. C. Gannett. 





REMINISCENCES OF DR. WILBUR FISK. 


MRS. M. E. BARROWS. 
Widow of Rev. L. D. Barrows, D. D. 


M* first recollection of Dr. Fisk is when 
I was at the age of six or seven years. 
I remember him asa man of medium height, 
very graceful in figure, but pale, and having a 
hard cough; yet he had to me an angel- 
face. I had seen but few Methodist ministers, 
as there was, I think, no organized Method- 
ist church in my native towo — Lempster, 
N. H. 
I listened intently to the conversation with 
my father and mother, and being fascinated 
with him, I followed him from the breakfast 
table to his room, and could hardly keep my 
hands off the beautiful red morocco ‘ tuck 
Bible” which lay on his table, and which was 
to me more wonderful than the most expen- 
sive Oxford Bible of today. Dr. Fisk called 
me, took me upon his knee, and asked me if 
I went to Sunday-school and if 1 could repeat 
some verses from the Bible. In compliance 
with his request I evidently wearied him by 
reciting the whole of the first chapter of 
John. We were required in those days to 
learn long portions of Scripture, and our 
teachers were expected to listen to their re- 
cital. 
After this recitation Dr. Fisk asked my 
name. I told him it was Minerva Chase. He 
said, ‘‘ You have a heathen name, but I hope 
you will be a little Christian.”’ (I never liked 
my name 80 well afterwards.) 
The advent of this wonderful man to this 
town was like the visit of a ministering angel, 
My father’s ancestors were Baptist, my moth- 
er’s Congregational after the old style, and 
the doctrine of a full salvation from such an 
embassador was like a message from the 
skies. Never shall I forget how, in after 
years, my pride was wounded when my fa- 
ther and mother distinguished themselves as 
Methodists by the custom of rising in the 
congregation during singing and kneeling 
during prayer. 
Dr. Fisk visited every family in town, and 
there followed a wonderful revival of religion. 
There being no church edifice for this new 
sect, he preached in a very large new barn, 
which was packed with earnest listeners. I 
can see him now as he stood upon the scaf- 
fold, his face all illuminated with the power 
of the Holy Ghost. After this service he 
baptized by immersion nineteen happy con- 
verte. 
Dr. Fisk was at this time presiding elder on 
a district which included some dozen towns. 
A. D. Merrill was ‘* preacher in charge,” and 
lived in Unity, N. H. Dr. Fisk was really a 
missionary having a large parish. It was 
through his influence that a missionary spirit 
was awakened in my native town. My mother 
was so moved by his appeals for the heathen 
world, that she gave her most cherished 
jewels into the treasury of the Lord. 

The example of this sainted man during all 
these years has been cherished in my memory, 
both admonishing and cheering me. The in- 
fluence of his words point ever to higher at- 
tainments in the Christian life. He seems to 
be with me still — no less a personal presence 
in old age than in childhood. 





UNCOMFORTABLE DAYS. 


HERE are so many things occurring in the 
household of a family of any size to ruffle 
the feelings of a housewife, that it is not a very 
easy matter for her to be agreeable at all 
times. ‘They are usually little things, too 
trivial to be hardly noticed by most people; 
nor would they be by the housewife at other 
times, but, when she is in a hurry, or tired 
and exhausted, it is the little things that chafe 
and fret her. ‘There are some days when 
every little thing appears to vex her. She 
arises in the morning with a general out-of- 
sorts feeling with everybody and everything 
around her. She feels that the day is going 
to be a hard one, and it always is. Every- 
body seems determined to annoy her. Her 
head aches; the baby is crosser than usual; 
everything she tries to cook burns; the fire 
is either too hot or it won’t burn at all. In 
fact, the whole house has an air of topsy- 
turviness, and the housekeeper’s nerves are 
in the same state. When speaking to the 
children she does so in a quick, nervous, im- 
patient way, and the little ones know instant- 
ly mother is not well, and they try to be as 
still as they can coming in and out; but let 
them be as careful as they will, there is al- 
ways some thoughtless thing they will do 
that at another time she would not notice, 
but on a day such as this calls from her a 
sharp reproof. At the end of the day she is 
sick apd discouraged. It is at the close of a 
day such as this you will hear her say: ‘* Oh, 
dear; 1 am heartily discouraged. I have 
worked all day long, and it doesn’t seem as 
though I have done anything. I am tired to 
death of it all. I wish I could go away where 
I would never see a bit of housework again.” It 
wouldn’t be well for any one to suggest her 
living at the Fiji Islands, nor would it be 
really fair; for if left alone, after a good 
night’s rest, she will wake up bright and be 
her old self again. 

In the lives of all housekeepers occur such 
days, though less frequently in some than in 
others. It is toabad that there should ever 
be days such as this, when the comfort and 
peace of mind of both mother and family 





are spoiled. The mother really feels worse 


over the mistakes and Sunaina words ut- 
tered than any of the family, and her con- 
science is sore on their account; yet she ex- 
cuses herself by saying: ‘*I couldn’t help it; 
my nerves were all out of order.” There 
must have been some cause for the nerves 
being out of order, and this is usually found 
in the day preceding. On this day she arose 
feeling fresh and bright to begin her day’s 
labors. She felt just like working, and went 
about it willingly and cheerfully. When the 
afternoon came she felt tired enough to stop, 
and that is what she should have done. But 
no; she kept right on because there was 
something she wanted to finish,and at the 
end of the day she was too tired to eat, and 
went to bed exhausted in body and mind, to 
arise the next morning with nerves unstrung, 
to spend a miserable day herself and make the 
rest of the family uncomfortable. 

When a woman feels like working, why, to 
be sure, if she is able, that is what she ought 
to do; but when she feels tired enough to sit 
down, it is time she changed her dress and 
took a little recreation. To be sure, there 
are some things that once begun can not con- 
veniently be dropped until finished, and the 
housewife cannot help being exhausted when 
they aredone. In a case such as this, and, in 
fact, any case when she arises with her 
nerves out of order, and a distaste for the 
housework, the best remedy is to get through 
the day’s labor as easily as possible. No 
matter if she does neglect something that she 
thinks ought to be done. Sheshould take all 
the rest she possibly can, for that will be 
what she needs most. By doing this she will 
save herself and family a great deal of annoy- 
ance and discomfort. — Selected. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


—— Liliuokalani, Queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
1s sO ardent a temperance advocate that she will have 
no wines or spirituous liquors at her dinners or re- 
ceptions. 


—— Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Round Pond, 
Me., has lately been giving addresses before summer 
assemblies in Pennsylvania. 

— In New York last year 1,434 husbands procured 
divorces from their wives on the ground of drunken- 
ness. During the same year 12,432 wives pro- 
cured divorces from their husbands on the same 
charge. 


— Mrs. 8. F. Grubb, president of the Kansas 
W.C. T. U., has spoken eighty-eight times in her 
own State, and held ten conventions, since she was 
made president last year. She has never omitted to 
treat the subject of temperance work by farmers’ 
wives. 


—Mrs. S. M. Perkins, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
just completed a summer course of literary lectures, 
on consecutive Monday afternoons. They were 
given in parlors, the last at the house of Mrs. 
Holmes, on Euclid Avenue. They were well attended 
and highly appreciated. 


— Mrs. J. F. Jenkins, of Los Angeles, Cal., is 
preparing for exhibition atthe World's Fair a tapes- 
try picture representing the surrender of Mary Queen 
of Scots to the confederate lords, in 1567. The study 
is six by four feet, and will contain, when completed, 
the figures of 35 men and women, four horses, four 
banners, a large tree, with a foreground of grass, 
shrubbery and other accessories. The queen is 
mounted on a horse elegantly caparisoned, her cos- 
tume being of royal purple. Mounted attendants 
follow, being Highlanders in bright Scotch plaids, 
with battle axes and spears. Mrs. Jenkins began her 
work eight years ago. 


— ‘* Women have been voting for twenty years 
in Wyoming,”’ says Senator Warren of that State, 
‘‘and there is not a better governed community from 
one end of the land to the other. For the first time 
they will vote this year on a choice of a president, 
and I will vouch for their jadgment and independ- 
ence. I believe the day is coming when every State 
will see the injustice and disadvantage of denying 
political rights because of sex.’” 


— The women of Minneapolis, believing that a 
more intimate knowledge of one another’s work 
would result in larger mutual sympathy and greater 
unity of thought, and therefore in more effective 
action, have formed a ‘‘ Council of Women’s Organ- 
izations’’ as a means of prosecuting work of com- 
mon interest. Any society of women of Minneapolis, 
the nature of whose work is satisfactory to the ex- 
ecutive committee, may become a member of this 
council, by endorsing the constitution and paying an 
annual fee of $2. Forty-seven societies have j>ined 
the council. These include literary clubs, societies of 
art, history, temperance, philanthropy; educational, 
church and scientific societies and reform clubs. 

— A unique and pretty charity which flourishes 
in England during the summer is the Sea Shell Mis- 
sion. Princess Victoria Mary of Teck is its nominal, 
if not its acting, president, and other distinguished 
people lend their patronage to it. But it is the En- 
glish children who carry it along. Everywhere on 
the coast the little folks may be seen with bags, bas- 
kets and pails, which they are filling with shells and 
pretty stones for the other little children who have 
never seen the sea. The secretary reports sending 
out over 30,000 boxes and bags of shells and sea cu- 
rios, which must have meant amusement and occu- 
pation in many dreary little lives and through many 
dreary hours. 


—— Miss Calhoun, one of the most expert money 
handlers in the treasury department at Washington, 
has the remarkable record of counting 85,000 coins in 
a single day, each coin passing through her hands, 
and so delicate has her sense of touch become that, 
should there be a counterfeit coin in the lot, she would 
detect it even when counting at this tremendous rate. 
She spreads the coins upon a large glass-top desk, 
and draws them off with the tips of her fingers, one, 
two, three, or four at a time, as she pleases, for her 
four fingers are all equally educated for the work. 
Her eyes have nothing to do with the detection of 
false coins. Her fingers do it all. 


— Madame Dieulafoy, the wife of the distin- 
guished French explorer, has accompap‘ ° 
band on all hisexpeditions. She wears men s clothes, 
having become accustomed to them 1n her journeying 
through wild regions, and she has obtained from the 
French government a special authorization to wear 
male attire upon the streets of Paris. To gain this 
she and her husband affirmed that to the best of their 
belief it was absolutely necessary to her health to 
continue to wear the garments to which she had be- 
come accustomed. At the same time she does not 
approve of women making this change in their ap- 
parel unless ci:cumstances force them to it. 


—— Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, has 
taught an adult Bible class for more than forty years 
She now has in the First Congregational Church at 
San Francisco a class with a membership of over 300 
intelligent men and women. Visitors from all over 
the country may be seen in this class from Sabbath 
to Sabbath. Her method of teaching is Socratic, 


and her power to draw out the thought of those pres- 
ent is said to be remarkable. The free kindergarten 
work of the Golden Gate Association had its inspira- 
tion in this notable class. Oven ten thousand little 
children have been trained in the kindergartens 
founded by this association. 








SILENCED BY A PRAYER. 


66 E were a round dozen of the gloom- 
iest passengers that ever got togeth- 
er ina Pullman car one warm June night 
coming up from Atlanta over the Piedmont 
line,’ says a writer in the Philadelphia 
Times. ‘* There were several reasons for the 
surly dullness, which deepened as the even- 
ing wore ou. The weather was clammy and 
uncomfortable, while to open the windows 
was to invite a coat of soot and showers of 
cinders. Moreover, the supper at Charlotte 
had been undeniably bad. 
‘“With such conditions it was not to be 





wondered at that an air of gloomy morose- 


ness pervaded the car. The only party who 
did not openly evince any evidence of discon- 
tent was a group of a sad-faced man, a wom- 
an with a subdued countenance, and a tiny 
tot of five, apparently the daughter of the 
man and the niece of the lady. We all knew 
well enough why they were so quiet. In the 
baggage car was a rough box, and the little 
girl clutched tightly a bouquet of the same 
tuberoses we had seen carried in with the 
coffin. 

‘» By and by there were sounds of a slight 
disturbance from the back part of the car, 
which caused every one to turn his eyes 
thither. In the middle of the aisle stood a 
little fairy form, clad in a snowy night-dress, 
her golden curls shaking over her shoulders 
by the rocking of the car, while her blue 
eyes were troubled and half afloat in tears. 
She was saying in a baby voice, which oppo- 
sition had caused to rise to its highest pitch, 
distinguishable above the rumble of the 
train: ‘Papa and auntie, 1 must; mamma 
told me to before she went to sleep.’ Seeing 
the attention of the other SS . drawn 
upon them, the father flushed and made no 
further remonstrance, and the lady also drew 
back. The little tot got down reverently 
upon her knees by the side of the berth, 
clasped her tiny hands, and began : — 


‘ Now I lay me down to sleep 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep,’ 


and so on through it all until the final 
‘Amen,’ adding; *‘ God b’ess papa and auntie 
and poor ’ittle Annie, whose mamma has 
gone away.’ 

‘“Then, unresisting, they tucked her into 
the berth. ‘There was no more story telling, 
no more grumbling, no more growling that 
night. The train rumbled on with the sleeping 
mother in the baggage car and the sleeping 
orphan.” — Christian Advocate. 





THE FADED LILY. 

HE flower of your home has faded! 

Folded hands, silent lips, and a little 
casket covered with rose and myrtle, are all 
that is left to you of the dear departed. 
Suddenly the world has grown dark, and 
your way grown very lonely. Let me sit 
down with you and take your hand. Let me 
speak as one who has five times tasted the 
same sorrow, and would gladly share the 
same joy that Jesus gave with it. His loving 
hand rests upon you and He says: — 
1. “It is I who have gone down into the 


garden ——. lilies.” Yes, He feedeth 
among lilies. He gave you your child 
for a season, and He has but taken the flower 
He planted. The time and the way were 
His. You may chide yourself with the re- 
flection, if I had only known this and done 
that, or something else had been different, 
this sorrow would have been spared me; but 
no, the Lord came in His own time. He took 
His own way. He has done ali things well. 

2. ** It is well with the child.” Not dead. 
No, that pale, pulseless thing that lies so 
very still, waiting burial, is not what you 
loved. This is but the dress once worn by 
the immortal part. The dress lies folded in 
your arms, but that which you loved, that 
which loved you, and which made your dar- 
ling dear to others, is not dead. The sun- 
light of its face, and the joy of its presence, 
came from the soul within. That lives. It 
will make the spiritual body as much more 
beautiful than the earthly, as heaven is bet- 
ter than earth. You regard your plans 
thwarted which you had formed for your 
child; but they are carried out, in fact, on a 
higher plane. You dreamed of books, teach- 
ers, travel, the best society and best culture 
for yourson or daughter. Heaven has them 
all. You fondly —— for the companion- 
ship and comfort which should be yours in 
the evening of life. Heaven extinguishes no 
pure affection, quenches no sweet memory, 
and the whole family of Christ, young and 
old, above, below, forget not each other. The 
saints before the altar are watching, waiting, 
praying. If you are Christ’s there is com- 
fort unspeakable for you here. And when 
the faded flower shall freshen, nevermore to 
fade, your hand shali hold it again, above. 

3. **Can you trust Me?” Jesus asks this. 
If for the first time in all your life, say yes, 
wholly —and all will be peace. Remembering 
your sorrow will leave no sting. When the 
clouds return after the rain, the bow of His 
love will brighten them. Pillow your head 
on His breast. Trust Him. Seek sanctifica- 
tion rather than comfort. Go now to the 
garden that has init the sepulchre. Though 
trembling, go trustfully, and, like Mary, you 
shall return even from the tomb with great 
joy, having seen the Lord.— Dr. E. P. Thwing. 


Little Folks. 
THE SfORY OF GRUMBLE TONE. 


There was a boy named Grumble Tone who ran 
away to sea. 
‘I'm sick of things on land,’’ he said, ‘‘as sick 
as I can be! 
A life upon the bounding wave will suit a lad 
like me!’’ 





The seething ocean billows failed to stimulate 
his mirth, 

For he did not like the vessel nor the dizzy, roll- 
ing berth, 

And he thought the sea was almost as unpleasant 
as the earth. 


He wandered into foreign lands, he saw each 
wondrous sight, 

But nothing that he heard or saw, seemed just 
exactly right; 

And so be journeyed on and on, still seeking for 
delight. 


He talked with kings and ladies fair; he dined 
in courts, they say ; 

But always found the people dull, and longed to 
get away 

To search for that mysterious land where he 
should like to stay. 


He wandered over all the world, his hair grew 
white as snow, 

He reached that final bourne at last where all of 
us must go, 

But never found the land he sought. The reason 
would you know? 


The reason was that north or south, where’er his 
steps were bent, b 
On land or sea, in court or hall, he foundt fut dis- 
content; 
For he took his disposition with him everywhere 
he went. 
— Selected. 





HOW MOLLY LED HIM. 
KATE 8. GATES. 
66 MISS WINSLOW, I do wish that I 
could help some one to be a Chris- 
tian! It must be beautiful; but I never 
shall, I know,”’ and Mollie sighed despond- 
ently. 

‘* Why not?” asked Miss Winslow. 

‘* Why, because I couldn’t. I never could 
say anything, and what could I do to help 
any one that way?” 

‘“*T do not know, Mollie. Perhaps none of 
us know just which acts of ours may help. 
We can only do ‘ ye next thynge’ faithfully. 
and leave the results to Him. It may be we 
should all help others more if we thought 
less of doing them good and more of being 
found faithful in that which is least as well 
as great. Strive earnestly to do just as you 
think Christ would want you to in everything, 
Mollie, and I feel sure some day you will find 
that you have helped some one.” 

Mollie’s merry face was unwontedly grave 
as she bade her Sunday-school teacher good- 
bye and went her own way alone. There 





were sO many she wanted to help —her 


brother Tom particularly. She knew mamma 
and papa were anxious about him; he was 
beginning to like to go down street evenings, 
and be round with fellows they did not like. 
Oh, if she could only help him! But she 
couldn’t; he would never pay any attention 
to her, she knew. 

‘‘ Well,” she thought rather sadly, ‘‘if I 
cannot help any one, I will try to do as Miss 
Winslow said, though I think she is mis- 
taken. I could not possibly help any one 
that way.” 

Just behind Mollie, unknown to her, was 
Tom. 

‘“*I wonder what the midget is thinking 
of,” he said to himself. ‘* She looks as sober 
asadeacon. Something to do with that sil- 
ver cross business, I presume. It won't last 
long probably; still, the little puss is so 
sweet and earnest about it now, that it makes 
me feel ashamed of myself. I shouldn’t like 
to have mother or her hear the boys talk 
sometimes,” and Tom sighed more gloomily 
than Mollie had. 

She had very little idea how closely her 
brother was watching her; she never dreamed 
that he saw her efforts to do every little duty 
faithfully. He was in the kitchen eating ap- 
ples when she put the oatmeal pail up only 
half clean, because she was in a hurry to get 
out with Annie Smith. He gave a little low 
whistle when he ¢aw her hesitate, and then take 
it outand washitclean. He knew in some way 
that she gave up going on a little picnic with 
the girls because she found mamma had 
planned to go away that day, and could not 
unless she stayed at home with Robby. 

One afternoon when Tom and Mollie hap- 
pened to be at home alone, Will and Clara 
Marshall, who lived across the street, came 
over to call. Will was home from the city on 
his vacation, and both Tom and Mollie felt 
rather in awe of him. 

‘*Tell you what it is,” he said, presently, 
** let’s have a game of cards to pass away the 
time. Play, don’t you, Tom?” 

Tom colored and hesitated. 

** ] — know how a little,” he said. 

* All right! Come on, Mollie! 
show you how in a trice. 
my pocket.” 

Poor little Mollie! How her heart beat, 
and how she did wish that they had not want- 
ed her to play. For one instant she hesitated. 
What harm could it do to play just once? 
Will would be sure to make fun of her if she 
did not, and it was so hard for her to be 
laughed at. Then she remembered her talk 
with Miss Winslow. She was to do every- 
thing just as she thought Christ would have 
her. That settled it. He would never have 
her do what she knew mamma would disap- 
prove. 

‘* I’m sorry, but I can’t play cards, Will,” 
she said, bravely. ‘* Mamma does not like 
them.” 

Will looked up with a half laugh, but Tom 
stopped him. 

‘“*It is so, Will, and I ought to have been 
man enough to have said so myself; but if my 
little sister will brace me up, I'll try to be 
more courageous hereafter.”’ 

‘* IT say, Mollie,” said Tom when they were 
alone, ‘*I want to try with you. Couldn't 
you take hold of hands and help a fellow 
along a little? ” 

**O Tom! ” sobbed Mollie. ‘I am so glad, 
but J couldn'thelp you. I would if I could.” 

** Well, you have ; and just keep on, please,” 
answered Tom rather huskily. ‘‘ You have 
made me ashamed of myself forty times a 
day. I haven’t been just the kind of fellow I 
ought to be lately, but [ll turn over a new 
leaf if I can.” 

“I'm so thankful,” said Mollie again; 
* but, Tom, you must ask God to help you, 
won't you?” 

** Yes,’ whispered ‘Tom, as he kissed Molly 
and then ran off up-stairs to his own room. 

**O Miss Winslow,” said Mollie, next Sun- 
day, ** it don’t seem possible, bus ‘Tom says I 
did really help him just by trying to do every- 
thing, even the little bits of things, faithful- 
ly, as you said. He says he wouldn’t have 
paid any attention if I had tried to talk to 
him; but he watched me, and those things 
made him think I was really in earnest, and 
now he is trying. Oh, I just can't tell you 


eb) 


how happy I am! 


We can 
I’ve some cards in 





HEALTH NOTES. 

A Day in Bed. 

We are naturally given to contemn and despise the 
idea of remaining in bed when our health is good 
and all our vital forces are in fair working order. 
Apart from the matter of ordinary sleep, we never, 
as a rule, think of ‘* aday in bed,” either as preserv- 
ative of health or as conducive to longevity. Yet I 
am convinced there is much to be said in favor of *‘a 
day in bed’’ now and then as an aid to health in the 
middle-aged, and as a measure tending to prolong 
life in the old. 

The statement has been made of a very old lady 
who had reached her ninetieth year, and who was 
théh hearty, that she owed her vitality to her habit of 
spending at least two days of each week in bed. 
Now, whether this assertion be true or not as to its 
effects upon the venerable dame,I can conceive of 
nothing so conducive to her welfare as this practice 
of obtaining for body and mind such a period of per- 
fect rest. In bed, the whole muscular system is at 
ease, and the wear and tear of the body is reduced to 
aminimum. Tbe processes of getting rid of waste 
matters are in abeyance; there is less waste to get 
rid of, and lungs, skin and kidneys have a measure 
of comparative repose. The nervous system, above 
all, is soothed and comforted by the ‘‘ day in bed.”’ 
Anxieties and worries disappear after the rest, 
and the individual returns to the work-a-day world 
refreshed and renovated, physically and mentally, in 
a degree such as the action of no medicines could 
have accomplished. In a word, the person who en- 
joys a ‘‘day in bed "’is in the position of an engine 
whose fires are damped down, and whose energies 
are recruiting for the renewal of the work of tomor- 
row. 

There need be little hesitation, then, in saying 
that, for old persons, ‘‘a day in bed”’ is a health- 
measure of vast importance. If the aged person is 
wise, he (orshe) will make it a regular practice to 
spend a couple of days per week in the repose which 
a sojourn in bed alone can give. Rest in acbair or 
on a sofa will not suffice. These procedures are too 
nearly akin to the every-day practice to be of any 
service. Countless temptations to exertion await the 
person who is out of bed; while conversely, if he is 
in bed, the idea of work or of labor and movement 
is essentially abolished. Such repose 1s absolute; 
and if rest be a great medicine, as all know it is, for 
old folks, ‘‘ a day in bed,” as a regular and not occa- 
sional practics,may be regarded as invaluable be- 
yond comprehension. 

1 go further in my advocacy of “ a day in bed”’ 
as @ health measure. I happen to know the case of 
a busy man whose life is one long period of physical 
and mental activity, and who has found, of late years, 
that no measure possesses anything like the recuper- 





ative effects which follow a day’s restin bed. Even 


in his holiday season this person is given to taking 
an occasional siesta in his bedroom. Provided wit} 
light literature he enjoys his repose as another man 
delights in an outing, and his mental and physica) 
energy is recruited in an easy and satisfactory man 
ner by this practice. Hence, not for the old alone 
but for those in middle life, ‘“‘aday in bed’’ ma, 
be recommended as @ measure worth trying in th 
light of physiological experience of its value... . | 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that, when « 

casion offers and business allows, there is no meas 
ure which will repair the body and recruit the mind o 
the middle-aged more readily or more thorough|y 
than the simple expedient of remaining “ a day ip 
bed.’” — Herald of Health. 





CARE OF THE FARM. 
JAMES F. C. HYDE. 


HIS is a rather large subject, and we do not pro 
pose to discass it in all its bearings in this 
brief article. As we go about New England, we 
serve the condition of farms and the apparent neg) act 
of their owners in certain directions. The one we 
have in mind is that by which 


Bushes and Noxious Growths 


are allowed to flourish along the walls a: t 
rocks 1n the fields. These often occupy some of the 
very best land on the farm, furnishing a safe retreat 
and breedingjplace for woodcbucks, rabbits, et: 

Bat even that is not the worst of it. When s 
growths are allowed, the wild cherry and wild a; 
tree spring up and furnish the best of breeding 
places for caterpillars and other insects injurious ¢ 
vegetation. 

Now, with such facts staring the farmer in th 
face, what possible excuse can he have for allowing 
such a state of things tocontinue? In some cases 
we believe it to be from mere shiftlessness; in others, 
it may be from want of time; but neither one excuse 
nor the other is valid. It will be said that it costs 
time and money to clear off such objectionable 
growths, and that is true if they have been allowed 
to get a strong foothold; but even if it does, it will 
be for the interest of the farmer to have the work 
thoroughly dome. On some farms good pastures 
have become comparatively worthless from neglect 
to mow each year the bushes that will naturally 
spring upin the course of time. If the mowing is 
done each year in August — and better just before a 
storm — many of the roots will be killed out and al 
will be so checked in growth as not to prove exceed- 
ingly troublesome. When bushes and foul growths 
have trenched upon cultivated fields, the roots should 
be 

Pulled or Dug Up 

and destroyed. This is somewhat expansive, but it 
is the only absolutely sure way of getting rid of the 
same. It has been often remarked that ‘‘no man 
cau afford to grow weeds,’’ and the remark is cqual 

ly true in regard to bushes, etc., along the fences and 
elsewhere on the farm where they are not wanted. In 
some localities where the wild black cherry flourish 

es and is neglected, it becomes the breeding place of 
caterpillars to such am extent as to prove a perfect 
nuisance to the whole neighoorhood. The fruit of 
such trees is of very little use, and why should they 
be allowed to remain? 

Oae may not be able to destroy all the bushes and 
other nuisances on the farm ina single year, but a 
beginning can be made, and in time things be 

rought into a tidy condition. People often refer to 
the slovenliness of farmers, but there is no good 
reason why they should deserve such criticism. The 
merchant who conducted his business on such a 
basis would soon lose his prestige, and deserve to. If 
the land is not worth keeping cleared up and ino 
proper condition, let it grow up to wood and be of 
some use as well as beauty in that way. 

The season is at hand when this work of clearing 
up can be done to advantage, and may some of our 
readers be prompted to take right hold of the work! 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Preserving Fruit. — To be successful in preserving 
fruit Miss Parloa says certain things are essential. 
First, the fruit must be perfectly sound; next, every 
utensil used in the process must be absolutely clean 
and the cans perfectly air-tight; then the fruit when 
canned must be kept in a cool, dry place. In paring 
fruit use silver-plated knives and drop each piece as 
soon as pared into a bow! of cold water which has 
been made acid by the addition of a little lemon 
juice. This prevents the fruit from turning dark. 


A Delicious Strawberry Sherbet is made by boiling 
together for ten minutes three pints of water and 
two pints of sugar. Strain and add one pint straw- 
berry juice and the juice of one lemon. Let stand 
till cold, freeze and serve in sherbet glasses. Sher- 
bets, water-ices and creams should always be made 
several hours before they are wanted, as when first 
frozen they are soft and do not serve nicely. — The 
Housewife. 


Mint Sauce.— The rules for mint sauce vary. Some 
cooks use a certain percentage of stock, but this seems 
to us to be a mistake. The time-honored English 
rule is the best. This calls for vinegar, sugar and 
mint alone. Select only fresh and tender mint for 
this sauce. Strip the leaves from the stems, wash 
them and drain them in a sieve, and mince them fine 
with a sharp cook’s knife. Gather the leaves to- 
gether in a little pile on an ordinary board, and strike 
them rapidly with this knife, which is shaped like an 
ordinary carving-knife. As the pile separates with 
the force of the chopping, heap it together again and 
continue the chopping till tbe leaves are a fine mince. 
French cooks always chop up their herbs in this way 
and even their meats, the chopping-knives of our 
American kitchens being a rarity with them. There 
should be four heaping tablespoonfuls of munt 
chopped. Pour over the mint a half-cupful of good 
vinegar boiling hot. Add three tablespoonfuis of 
sugar, and set the sauce away where it will become 
ice-cold. When mint disagrees with individuals this 
sauce may be strained after it has stood four hours; 
but it is ordinarily served with the mint in it. — V. ¥. 
Tribune. 

The Housewife's Table. — Here is o list for the 
materials most commonly used in the kitchen, writes 
Maria Parloa in the July Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The spices are all ground : — 


Ginger —1 heaping teaspoonful, 1-4 ounce. 

Cinnsmon — 1 heaping teaspoonful, 1-4 ounce. 

Allspize— 1 heaping teaspoonful, generous measure, 1-4 
ounce 

Cloves — 1 teaspoonful, slightly heaped, 1-4 ounce, 

Mace — 1 heaping teaspoonful, 1-4 ounce. 


Nutmegs — 5 equal 1 ounce, 

Pepper © 1 heaping teaspoonful, 1-4 ounce. 

Sait — 1 teaspoonful, 1-4 ounce, 

Mustard — 2 rounding teaspoonfuls, 1-4 ounce. 

Cream-of-tartar—2 teaspoonfuls, slightly heaped, 1-4 
ounce. 

Soda — 1 teaspoonful, slightly heaped, 1-4 ounce. 

Powdered sugar — 1 tablet poonful, 1-2 ounce, 

Granulated sugar — 1 heaping tablespoonful, 3-4 ounce. 

Baking powder — 1 heaping teaspoonful, 1-4 ounce. 

Butter —1 rounding tablespoonful, 1-2 ounce, 

Flour —1 rounding tablespoonful, 1-2 ounce. 

Tea — 3 scant teaspoonfuis, 1-4 ounce, 

Coffee, roasted berry — 1 tablespoonful, 1-2 ounce. 

Bread-crumbs, grated — 1 cupful, 2 ounces. 

Stemmed raisins — 1 cupful, 6 ounces. 

English currants, cleaned — 1 cupful, 6 ounces, 

Rice — 1 cupful, 8 ounces. 

Indian meal — 1 cupful, 6 ounces. 

Chopped meat — 1 solidly-packed cupful, 8 ounces 

Pastry flour —1 cvpful, 4 ounces. 

New Process flour — 1 scant cupful, 4 ounces. 

Butter — 1 solidly-packed cupful, 9 ounces. 

Sugar —1 cupfal, gcanulated, § ounces. 

Liquids — 1 cupful of ordinary liquid, 8 ounces. 


The cups used in these estimates hold half a pint, 
old measure. They are made of tin, and divided 
into quarters and thirds. Nearly all kitchen furnish 
ing stores keep them. 
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Bhe Sunday School, 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON XI. 
Sunday, September 11. 
Acta 8: 26-40. 





BBY. W. 0. HOLWAY, U. 8. N. 


PH!LIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN. 

j. Preliminary. 

1. Go.peN TEXT: “ He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life” ( John 3: 36). 

2. DATs: A. D.37; immediately after the last 
lesson. 

3. PLAcE: The desert region, southwest of 
Jerusalem, near Gaza. 

4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Acts 8: 26-40. 
Tuesday — Acts 28: 23-31. Wednesday ~ Ac a 
Thursday ~- Acts 17: 1-11. M#riday - 
1 Cor. 1; 18-25. Saturday — Matt. 3:7-17. te - 
day—Rom6: 1-11, 

IT. Introductory. 

Philip’s work was not confined to 
Samaria. In obedience to a divine 
direction he went to the great highway 
leading from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
through the southwestern desert. There 
he encountered another traveler on the 
same road, an Ethiopian eunuch, a high 
otlicial, the treasurer of Queen Candace, 
who ruled the great monarchy in the 
south of Egypt, whose capital was at 
Meroe. This official was riding in his 
chariot on his return from the Holy 
City, which he had visited for purposes 
of worship, and was occupying his 
time in studying, in the Septuagint 
version, a portion of Isaiah’s prophecy. 
Prompted by an immediate suggestion 
of the Spirit, Philip hastened to the 
chariot, and on hearing the words 
which the official was at that moment 
reading aloud, he inquired of him if he 
understood their import. The eunuch 
confessed his need of an interpreter 
and invited the evangelist to take a 
seat at his side. The Scripture which 
perplexed him was that pathetic proph- 
ecy of the Messiah being “led as a 
sheep to the slaughter.”” To whom do 
these words refer? he inquired. Was 
it lsaiah who was thus inhumanly put 
to death, or was it some other future 
ind greater person? Taking the proph- 
ecy asa text, Philip ** preached unto him 
Jeaus.”’ 

so convincingly did Philip interpret 
he great scheme of prophecy, and so 
cogent were his proofs that Jesus was 
the promised Messiah, that his devout 
listener yielded a hearty assent to the 
truth; and on reaching a pool of water 
by the roadside, he requested Philip to 
baptize him in his new faith. Without 
feeling, or at least heeding, any of the 
mental scruples which would have 
made Peter or James hesitate under 
such circumstances, Philip complied, 
and administered the rite. ‘‘ The law 
of Deuteronomy,” says Farrar, ‘for- 
bade him to become a member of the 
Jewish church, but Philip admitted 
him into that Christian communion in 
which there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
neither male nor female, neither bond 
nor free.”’ 

The baptism over, Philip suddenly 
disappeared — was miraculously con- 
veyed away — so that the eunuch found 
himself unaccountably separated from 
his providential teacher and minister. 
ile did not attempt to search for him, 
but proceeded on his way “ rejoicing ”’ 
in his new sense of acceptance and sal- 
vation. Philip found himself at Azotus 
(Ashdod) and starting thence preached 
the glad tidings along the coast as far 
north as Cvesarea. 


oR: 99.9 
26: 22-29. 


Ill, Expository. 


26. The (R. V., ‘‘an’’) angel of the 
Lord. — The language here is not figurative; 
it refers not to an inward impulse, nor to a 
vision or dream. Angels were visibly mani- 
fested in the early days of the church. Alford 
and Meyer maintain tbat ‘‘ Luke narrates an 
actual angelic appearance that spoke literally 
to Philip.” Spake unto Philtp — while 
he was in Samaria. Unto the way that 
goeth down.—The direction would be 
tirst south and then southwest. The particular 
road was indicated by the words, ‘‘ the same 
is desert’’ (R. V.), which apply not to Gaza 
but tothe road. Three principal roads led to 
Gaza; the southern passed through Eleutber- 
opolis, and seems to fit the conditions of the 
narrative. ‘* This desert way gave oppor- 
tunity for the eunuch to read the Scripture, 
and to Philip to baptize him without attract- 
ing observation’’ (Abbott). Desert — thinly 
settled. 

Gaza (meaning “ the strong’’) was a s‘rongly 
fortified Philistine city, situated on the Mediter- 
ranean. It was conquered anid destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, afate which, after many 
vicissitudes, befell it afresh under the Jewish 
king Alexander Jannceus, in B.C. 96. Rebuilt a 
New Goza farther to the south by the Proconeul } 
Gabinius (B.C. 58), the city was incorporated 
with the province of Syria. Its renewed, though 
not total, destruction by the Jews occurred not 
long before the siege of Jerusalem (Meyer). 


27. Arose and went — unquestioning 
obedience. Ethiopia — the wealthy district 
south of Egypt, the Hebrew ‘‘ Cush,”’ the mod- 
ern Nubia, Sennaar, and part of Abyssinia. 
A eunuch of great authority. — Says 
Whedon: ‘‘The word etymologically signi- 
ties ‘a couch-keeper,’ or ‘chamberlain,’ and 
designates a class of mutilated men who are 
in the East appointed to guard the harems. 
But as in the palaces of the princes such per- 
sons often gained the personal confidence of 
the despot and became his chief adviser, so 
the very word ‘eunuch’ was often used of 
officers of State who belonged not to this in- 
jured class.” Candace —a royal or dynastic 
title like Pharaoh or Cesar, rather than 4 
proper name. Queens ruled at Meroe, the 
fertile island formed by two branches of the 
Nile, in the south of Egypt, for several 
centuries. Had the charge of all (R. V., 
‘¢ was over all’’) her treasure —lord high 
treasurer. In those days treasure-houses and 
even treasure-cities were common. The man 
was the custodian of the accumulated wealth 
of the kingdom. Come to Jerusalem... 
worship —a distance of more than twelve 
hundred miles. He had probably come up to 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and was a ‘‘ prose- 
lyte of the gate.” Farrar thioks there is 
reason for believing that Ethiopia ‘‘ had been 
to a certain degree converted to Judaism by 
Jews who penetrated into it from Egypt in 
the days of Psammetichus.’’ Ethiopian 
tradition gives to this man the name of 
Indich, and makes him the first evangelist of 
his country. 

The walls of partition were one after another 
being thrown down; the Samaritans were already 
in full possession of the Gospel; it was next to 
be shown that none of those physical incapaci- 
ties, which excluded frou the congregation of 
the Lord under the Old Covenant, formed any 
bar to Christian baptism and the inheritance 


was prepared for the great and as yet incompre- 
hensible truth of Galatians 3: 28 (Alford). 


28-31. Was returning.— He had doubt- 
less heard about Stepben’s martyrdom, and 
about Jesus and His claims, and Pentecost, 
and the rising church. Was reading Esalas 
the prophet (R. V., ‘‘the prophet Isaiah’’) 
—not simply because the rabbis prescribed 
the study of the Scriptures for those traveling 
without a companion, but because he was 
deeply interested and touched by Isaiah’s 
tender prediction. Orientals commonly read 
aloud. His version, as appears from the 
quotation, was the Greek, or Septuagint, well 
known at that time in Egypt. The Spirit 
said — an inward and unmistakable direction 
of the Spirit. Join thyself—or “attach 
thyself; ’’ don’t leave this chariot till released 
by Me. Philip ran. — Notice the alacrity of 
his obedience. Understandest thou 
what thou readest?—The play upon 
the words in the Greek does not appear in 
the English. Whedon suggests this parallel : 
‘* Heedest what thou readest?’’ This bright 
way of putting it was meant by Philip ‘to 
arouse the mind through the ear’’ (Hackett). 
How can I? etc.— Notice the eunuch’s 
earnestness and humility and docility. De- 
sired (R. V., “‘besought’’) Philip..... 
come up. — He does not stand upon dignity. 
The truth is so dear to him that its interpreter 
is gladly invited to share his state and seat. 

A thousand difficulties might have been started 
in the mind of Philip if he had reflected a little. 
The eunuch was a stranger; he had the appear- 
ance of a man of rank; he was engaged in read- 
ing; he might be indisposed to be inte-rupted, or 
to converse, etc. But Philip obeyed without any 
hesitation the monitions of the Spirit, and ran 
tohim. It is well to follow the first suggestions 
of the Spirit; to yield to the clear indications of 
duty, and perform it at once (Barnes). 


32, 33. The place of the Scripture. — 
Plumptre, Whedon and others understand 
this to refer to one of the fifty-four *‘ sections "’ 
into which the Prophets were divided for 
reading in the public service after Antiochus 
forbade the Law to be read; Meyer and 
Hackett contend that simply the “ passage,” 
not the ‘‘ section,’’ is here referred to. Led 
as asheep to the slaughter — unmistak- 
ably fulfilled by Christ in His non-resistance, 
patience, silence, and submission to a sacri- 
ficial death. In his humiliation his judg- 
ment, etc.—‘‘In the contempt, violence, 
outrage which He suffered, the rights of 
justice and humanity were withheld from 
Him” (Hackett). He was not allowed a 
fair trial. Says Gloag: ‘‘ Jesus appeared in 
® form so humble, a man so poor and insig- 
nificant, that Pilate, though convinced of His 
innocence, thought it not worth while to 
bazard anything to preserve His life.” Who 
shall declare his generation ? — various- 
ly interpreted to mean, ‘‘ Who shall declare 
His spiritual posterity ?’’ (Meyer.) ‘* Who 
shall describe the wickedness of His gener- 
ation, or contemporaries ?’’ (Hackett, Alford, 
DeWette. Robicson.) ‘* Who shall declare 
His ineffable generation as the everlasting 
Son of the Father?’ (Schaff.) ‘Who will 
care to bestow thought on a career so pre- 
maturely cut short?’’ (R. Payne Smith.) 
His life is taken, etc. — language indicat- 
ing a violent death. 


The quotation is from Isaiah 53: 7, 8, and is 
from the Septuagint or Greek version. The 
original prophecy was uttered seven centuries 
before the event, and was ia direct opposition to 
the popular belief respecting the Messiah. It is 
80 unmistakeble that Bolingbroke asserted that 
Christ brought about His own crucifixion, in 
order to enable His disciples to appeal to the 
prophecy which He had thus fulfilled (Abbott). 


34, 35. Of whom speaketh the proph- 
et ‘? — Here was the kernel of his difticulty, 
and Philip's opportunity. Opened his 
mouth — indicating that he was about to 
say something weighty and impressive. 
Preached unto him Jesus—from the 
Messianic text of the prophecy. Philip 
doubtless told of Jesus’ death, His treatment 
under indignities, His previous life, His res- 
urrection and ascension, the perfect accord of 
prophecy with these events, and the condi- 
tions of faith and baptism demanded of those 
who would be His followers. 

The earller Jewish authorities all understood 
chap. 53 of Isaiah to refer to the coming Messiah; 
the later Jewish writers treatit either as a com- 
position of Jeremiah or Josiah, and as referring 
to the writer himeelf, or as fulfilled in and by the 
sufferings inflicted upon the Jewish nation as a 
nation. These interpretations need no other 
refutation than that contained in the chapter 
itself. The nation, as a nation, was not cat off 
from the land of the living, nor had its grave 
with the wicked, nor saw its seed and prolonged 
its days; nor can it be ssid of the nation that ite 
suffering was for others; it wae a just punish- 
ment for its own sins (L. Abbott). 


36-38. Unto a certain water.— Early 
Christian tradition (Eusebius and Jerome) 
locate this pool of water at Beth-Sur, about 
20 miles south of Jerusalem, near Hebron; 
but there can be no certainty a3 to the site. 
See (R. V., “behold’’) here is water (or, 
simply, ‘* Behold water’’) —a graphic touch. 
The very sight of water reminded him of the 
initiatory rite. What doth hinder? — 
Says Bengel: ‘‘ Faith within and water with- 
out were ready.’ The evangelist had doubt- 
less instructed the eunuch as to the necessity 
of baptism. Philip said, If thou believ- 
est, etc. — This verse is omitted entire in the 
Revised Version and put only in the margin. 
Thovgh regarded by the best critics as an in- 
terpolation, it is as old asthe time of Irenzus, 
who quotes it. Meyer suggests that it was 


| taken from a primitive baptismal liturgy. It 


certainly could not be rejected from the text 
for untruthfulness. Went down both. — 
Probably the eunuch bad a retinue who 
would be interested in the proceedings. 
Baptized him — by what method we are 
not told, and it is but of little consequence. 


Who must not admire the decision of character 
here manifested? The situation of the eunuch as 
a leading person in a great empire might seem to 
have justified his deferring such a step till he had 
viewed it in all its bearings, and formed his judg- 
ment upon the maturest consideration. But bis 
mind and conscience were convinced, and he 
would not give opportunity to Sstan to get ad- 
vantage over him; ne, therefore, ‘‘ conferred not 
with flesh and blood,” but gave himself up in- 
stantly and unrese vedly to God (Simeon). 


39, 40. Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip —a cleariy supernatural removal (80 
Abbott, Meyer, Whedon, and others). The 
Greek word is the same as that employed by 
St. Paul in speaking of his beirg ‘‘ caught up 
to the third heaven’’ (2 Cor. 12: 2-4). For 
similar cases seo 1 Kings 18:12; 2 Kings2: 11. 
Saw him no more. — Sars Bengel: ‘‘ He no 
more saw, nor cared to see, Philip, by reason 
of joy.’’ He who has obtained the Scriptuie 
and Christ can now dispense with a human 
guide. Philip was found at Azotus — 
or Ashdod, a Philistine city, about midway 
between Gaza and Joppa, and about 60 miles 
west of Jerusalom. All the cities —in- 
cluding probably Ekron, Rama, Joppa and 
Lydda. Casarea—on the Mediterranean, 
about 70 miles northwest of Jerusalem. 

How far the eunuch was instrumental in 
spreading the Gospel among his countrymen we 
know not; for our information of the planting 
of Christianity in Abyssinia and Sennaar dates 
only from the fourth century. But his story is 
most memorable as a leading example of indi- 
viiual conversion and as a lesson not to limit 
God’s methods of working it. Meanwhile Philip 
went on his mission to the cities of the Philistine 





among believers, and thus the way gradaally 


plain, from Azotus through all the maritime 
region as faras Cxsarea. At that city he seems 
to have fixed his abode; for we find him there, 
eighteen or nineteen years later, receiving Paul 
and his companions into his house, on their final 
journey to Jerusalem. He was still remembered 
as “one of the Seven;”’ and be had four daugh- 
ters endowed with prophetic gifts (Smith). 


IV. Inferential. 


1. Ministers are sometimes sent on obscure 
errands. 


2. God cares for individuals. 
are precious. 
God.’’ 

3. God’s Word is the best book for the 
traveler. Spare moments on journeys are 
well spent in pondering truth. 

4. Light sometimes comes to the perplexed 
inquirer from unexpected sources. We should 
not throw the Bible aside because we do not 
understand it. Messengers of illumination 
may be on our way. 

5. It is a fortunate thing for the State when 
its high officials search the Scriptures. 

6. Humility is teachable, and leads to wis- 
dom. ‘ The meek will he gaidein jadgment, 
and the meek will he teach his way ’’’ (Psalm 
25: 9). 

7. Jesus belongs to the Old Testament ro 
less than to the New. It is profitable to com- 
pare prophecy with history. 


8. When the heart has been providentially 
prepared for the reception of the truth, con- 
version may be speedy and genuine. 

9. Obedience leads to joy. The Gospel is 
glad tidings to those who truly receive it. 


10. Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands to 
God. 


V. Illustrative. 


P. J. Courtonne, a celebrated pastor of 
Amsterdam in the second half of the last 
century, notorious for the extreme freedom 
of his preaching, found himself at the 
Hague, and appeared at the court of the 
Prince of Orange. He saw himself surrounded 
by the officers of the Statholder, who pressed 
him to preach on the following Sunday. He 
consented finally, under promise that the 
household of the Prince would be present, and 
on the condition that no one should be offsnded 
by his freedom of speech. When the time 
came he took for his subject the meeting of 
Philip the evangelist and of the officer of the 
Queen of Ethiopia, and after an historical 
exordium he announced in this manner the 
divisions of the discourse: ‘I find in this re- 
cital four subjectsof astonishment which in- 
crease one upon the other—1. A courtier 
who reads the Holy Scriptures, which is 
sufficiently surprising; 2. A courtier who 
owns his ignorance, which is more surprising 
still; 3. A courtier who asks his inferior to 
instruct him, which should cause a redoubling 
of the surprise; 4, and lastly —for this sur- 
prise comes to the climax — a courtier who is 
converted. Let us,”’ etc. (Biblical Museum). 


Single souls 
‘* Every man’s life is a plan of 





WILBUR FISK AS I KNEW HIM. 


REY. R, 8. RUST, D. D 


ILBUR FISK, D. D., in the days 
of my boyhood, was the most 
distinguished representative of Meth- 
odism in New England. He entered 
the ministry fresh from college, with a 
heart fully consecrated to the service 
of Christ, and with rare intellectual 
powers cultivated and enriched by 
thorough training and study, at a peri- 
od when college graduates among us 
might have been numbered by the 
fingers on one’s hand. All eyes were 
turned to him as the leader of our edu- 
cational enterprises, and great joy was 
experienced when, in accordance with 
the Divine will, he entered upon this 
grand work in the establishment of our 
Academy at Wilbraham and our Uni- 
versity at Middletown. 

My personal knowledge of Dr. Fisk 
commenced in a visit to Middletown 
while a student at Wilbraham, in com- 
pany with Father Ashcraft, a superan- 
nuated preacher of Vermont, a person- 
al friend of Dr. Fisk, at the suggestion 
of a class of students soon to enter 
college. The object of the interview 
was to ascertain whether our rights 
and privileges as Abolitionists would 
be respected provided we should enter 
the University. The anti-slavery dis- 
cussion was then at its height, and was 
characterized by great severity and 
bitterness. Dr. Fisk’s love for the 
peace and harmony of the church led 
him to take strong conservative ground 
in this controversy. Though strongly 
opposed to slavery, he disapproved the 
measures of those urging immediate 
emancipation, and gave his influence 
to the Colonization Society and all ef- 
forts contemplating the gradual over- 
throw of slavery. He and the Uni- 
versity became the target for radical 
anti-slavery writers, and misrepresen- 
tations on both sides so muddled the 
heads of us young students that we 
thought it advisable to learn the true 
state of affairs at the University from 
its president. Dr. Fisk gave me a 
hearty welcome and assured me that 
the anti-slavery students should have 
freedom of thought and speech, and 
that nothing should be done to inter- 
fere with their convictions of duty. 
The fairness and kindness of that great 
man, though he was not quite up to my 
standard on the anti-slavery question, 
removed all our objections to entering 
the University, and a friendship sprung 
up between us which was strengthened 
all through life by his kind considera- 
tion. 

As a result of this conference we 
entered the University in 1837, enjoyed 
every advantage in the prosecution of 
our studies, and were graduated in 
1841. 

We organized in our freshman year 
an anti-slavery society, and one of 
our professors (Huber) became its 
president. We discussed slavery in 
all its bearings, colonization, and all 
other topics that we chose, without 
any restriction. It must be remem- 
bered that at this time there were 
many students in the University from 
the South, yet we all had fair play, 
and there were no restrictions en- 
forced upon Abolitionists that were not 
enforced upon students from the 
South. A junior applied to Dr. Fisk 
for the use of the chapel for an aboli- 
tion discussion with members of the 
freshman class, to which the Doctor 
replied, ** You can have the use of the 
chapel, but if you know when you are 
well off you will let those Abolitionists 
severely alone.” ‘The discussion did 
not come off. 

Henry W. Adams and myself were 
elected delegates to the Utica conven- 
tion, memorable in the anti-slavery 
struggle of our church. Dr. Fisk did 
not approve of the convention, deemed 





it revolutionary in its tendencies, 


and endeavored to dissuade us from 
going. He urged that it would affect 
our attainments and standing, and 
might prevent our passing an exami- 
nation at the close of the year, but we 
still firmly adhered to our desire to go. | 
Then the Doctor resorted to that sub- 
tle sarcasm of which he was a master, 
and said, ‘‘ Bro. Rust, what makes you 
80 anxious to go to that radical con- 
vention? have you been invited, or 
are you proposing, to make an ad- 
dress?’ Asif an inexperienced fresh- 
man would presume to address an able 
body of Christian philanthropists! 
To this I modestly replied, ‘‘ No, Doc- 
tor, but the publicity of the fact that 
we come from Wesleyan University, 
and represent the anti-slavery students 
under your care, will secure for us the 
respect and consideration of the con- 
vention.” The permission of attendance 
was granted and the presence of the Un- 
iversity delegates at the convention was 
recognized in a flattering manner. By 
a favoring Providence the delegates 
passed successfully through the ordeal 
of examination at the close of the 
year, received the commendation of 
the examining committee, and the 
cheers of their classmates. 

Dr. Fisk was one of the best preach- 
ers that this country has ever produced. 
He was favored by nature with a rare 
combination of qualities essential to a 
public speaker. He was commanding 
in stature, beautiful in appearance, and 
saintly in spirit. His intellect was 
broad, acute, and symmetrical; his im- 
agination chaste and brilliant, and his 
heart sympathetic and pure. His whole 
being had been developed under the in- 
fluence of the Christian religion. In 
the pulpit, absorbed in a favorite 
theme, with his convincing logic, 
thrilling eloquence and tender appeals, 
he would sway his vast audiences as 
the winds sway the forests. On camp- 
meeting occasions wondrous effects fol- 
lowed his preaching. Only Dr. Olin, 
a successor in the presidency of the 
University, rivaled him as a Christian 
philosopher and pulpit orator. Both 
of these distinguished men were the 
gift of Vermont Methodism; and both 
of them, at much personal sacrifice, 
consecrated their great abilities and 
best efforts to laying a broad and deep 
foundation for a Christian university 
in which, for all coming time, our 
youth may be trained for usefulness 
and heaven. 

Dr. Fisk was not only a pioneer in 
our educational work, but he was one 
of the greatest and most successful ed- 
ucators our church has ever had. In 
the establishment of Wesleyan Acade- 
my he furnished a model for acudemic 
schools all over the country; and in 
building up Wesleyan University he 
translated experimenting into realiza- 
tion, and in spite of all embarrass- 
ments established and equipped a first- 
class college. 

The influence of Wilbur Fisk and the 
University have been felt for good all 
over our own and in foreign lands. If 
you would understand their power,elim- 
inate from the church and the nation 
the vast influence set in operation by 
its students. They may be found in 
prominent places of power all over this 
world, and Methodism will not do 
justice to herself until she shall erect 
some grand monument to the memory 
of her distinguished son, for the far- 
seeing wisdom and fidelity exhibited 
by him in establishing institutions of 
learning for the spread of Scriptural ho- 
liness over these lands. 





WILBUR FISK’S 
Experience of Sanctification. 


PROF GEO. PRENTICE. 
In his “ Life of Wilbur Fisk.” 


if E attended a camp-meeting held 

at Wellfleet, Cape Cod, the 
10th of August, 1819. To interpret 
what happened to Mr. Fisk there, one 
shou!d bear in mind the Wesleyan doc- 
trine of entire sanctification, Christian 
perfection, or perfect love. This doc- 
trine Wilbur Fisk held so strongly that 
he had given this belief to his be- 
trothed, Miss Peck, as one of the rea- 
sons why he felt compelled to enter 
the Methodist ministry. {[n a record 
made August 19th he tells his experi- 
ences at that meeting. He had been 








earnestly longing for more of God, 


special impression. ‘Tuesday he rather 
As he was passing one of the Boston 
tents, a lady asked him to stay in that 
tent. She then told him that, on the 
way down, an assurance had been 
given her that Mr. Fisk wou!d receive 
the blessing of a holy heart at that 
meeting. ** Her words thrilled through 
me in an indescribable manner. I 
wept a few moments, [ trembled, | 
fell. But Satan drew a veil of unbe- 
lief over my mind. They prayed for 
me, but all was dark — my heart was 
harder than ever.” And so the strug- 
gle went on, growing in its intensity 
and depth, until fearfuluess and an- 
guish laid hold upon him. He was be- 
set with a sudden fear that he should 
never possess that most priceless pearl, 
a clean heart, but certain passages of 
Scripture seemed to break the force of 
such fears. 

‘‘Thursday morning we had a familiar 
conversation concerning heart holiness. 
Some of the holy women prayed for me 
again, but without a sensible answer. 1 
preached that day with considerabie liberty, 
felt my mind more and more given up to the 
work, but thought, if I bad been through 
such struggies and had not obtained what I 
was seeking, much more reroained to be en- 
dured. And I felt willing to endure any- 
thing. About the setting of the sun, word 
came that souls were begging for prayers in 
Brother Taylor’s tent. I went immediately 
in, and, behold, God was there! We united 
in prayer, when one after the other, to the 
number of four or five, were converted. We 
rose to sing. I looked up to God, and 
thanked Him for hearing prayer, and cried, 
‘Lord, why not hear prayer for my syul?’ 
My strength began to fail me while I looked 
in faith. ‘Come, Lord, and come now. 
Thou wilt come. Heaven opens, my Saviour 








smiles —glory, glory! Ob, glory to God! 





Help me, my brethren, to praise the Lord.’ 
The scene that was now opened to my view I 
can never describe. I could say, ‘ Lord, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee! I love Thee 
above everything.’ I was humbled in the 
dust, that God should so bless such an unde- 
serving soul. I could look back upon my 
past life, and see how He had led me even 
while I was in disobedience; how He had 
supported me even in the midst of tempta- 
tion. And now nothing was wanting but to 
snap life’s tender thread to let the soul fly 
away to heaven. I sang, 1 shouted, and me- 
thinks the spectators must have thought me 
filed with new wine. O my God, how dost 
Thou bring to naught the wisdom of the 
world! When we would be wise, we must 
become fools that we may be wise. Then we 
shall have the wisdom that is from above. 
What shall I render unto the Lord for all His 
benefits ? how shall I praise Him for all His 
mercies? Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all 
that is within me praise His koly name.”’ 


This wonderful event is described in 
a letter under date of 1839, written by 
a sympathetic spectator, Rev. Jotham 
Horton, on whose mind an indelible 
impression was left. We cite so much 
as concerns Wilbur Fisk : — 


*« But for nothing was the meeting more re- 
markable than the work of holiness among 
believers. The attention of the church had 
been directed to that subject by Rev. T. Mer- 
ritt and the seniors in the ministry. Many 
sought and found the psarl of great price. 
An awful but delightful serenity marked the 
countenances of believers. Our beloved Bro. 
Fisk was among the preachers present. 
Like others, his mind was deeply wrought 
upon for holiness; but the habits of philo- 
sophical investigation, which bis previous ed- 
ucation had induced, made him exceedingly 
careful lest the fruits of imagination usder 
high devotional feeling or the effervescence 
of strong religious excitement should be sub- 
stituted for the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Ghost. Hence the extraordinary exer- 
cises, which in some cases were exhibited, 
were observed by him with a jealous scrutiny. 

** In one of the larger tents, where a num- 
ber of those most deeply experienced in the 
things of God united in earnest supplication, 
Mr. Fisk was present, and sg overwhelming 
were the manifestations of the power of God 
that he sank to the ground. This was as 
unexpected to others as to himself. He had 
jast been engaged in vocal prayer, and one 
sentiment which he had most devoutly ex- 
pressed was that no influence save that of the 
Holy Spirit might give character to the devo- 
tion in which they were engaged. He was 
in the very act of guarding against strange 
fires, and supplicating a holy baptism, when 
nature sank under the power of God. The 
meeting progressed in great power and glory. 
I saw Brother Merritt but a few moments 
after, and mentioned to him what was doing 
in the company..... He repaired to the 
place, and, after standing a few moments 
gazing with wonder and admiration upon a 
work which bore such evident marks of the 
finger of God, he remarked to several stand- 
ing by, ‘ Inever saw the power of God so dis- 
played on earth.’ 

*‘ When Wilbur Fisk had so far recovered 
his physical strength as to be able to be taken 
to his own tent, there was held another sea- 
son of holy communion. Being unable to 
stand he was supported by ministerial breth- 
ren. His language and whole appearance 
had something in them more than human, 
indicating that his soul then glowed with 
ardors of love allied to those of angels. From 
this period Mr. Fisk dated his experience of 
perfect love.’” 


It was truly characteristic of this 
honest and conscientious man that he 
should give such critical study to all 
the elements and phases of his own 
spiritual life and those of the company 
around him at Wellfleet. He was 
eager to learn the exact truth from the 
study of the Word of God, from the 
experience of mature Christians, and 
through intercession with Christ, that 
he might be able to offer a pure offer- 
ing in his approaches to God. It is 
certain that the marvelous scenes at 
Wellfleet made a permanent change in 
Wilbur Fisk’s religious life. Before 
that he had passed through seasons 
when he doubted the fact of his accept- 
ance with God, his personal interest in 
Christ, andeven the truth of Christian- 
ity itself. When a young minister 
consulted him at one of the sessions of 
the New England Conference concern- 
ing just such a series of difficulties as 
Mr. Fisk had passed through himself, 
he told him that he had been delivered 
from such things forever at the Well- 
fleet meeting. But of course the re- 
moval of such spiritual obstructions is 
only one of the indispensable prerequi- 
sites to the fall development of the life 
of perfect purity, perfect faith, perfect 
love, perfect humility and meekness. 
We have further light in respect to his 
spiritual condition and views in a let- 


d ; | ter to his sister Mary. 
yet went to the meeting without ony | 
looked on than joined in the worship. | . 

| ing to me. 


‘* CHARLESTOWN, November 20, 1819. 
‘*1 think my confinement has proved a biess- 
I find every grace must be tried. 
I had been previously sorely tempted in 
many ways. And because the infirmities of 
the body sometimes weighed down the soul, 
Satan would say, ‘ You have lost the bless- 
ing you received at Wellfleet’ (for he was not 
permitted to say I received tone). How- 
ever, in the midst of these and various other 
temptations, which caused me to be in heav- 
iness, my faith was not moved from its ob 
ject. But this seemed to be my state. In 
the work of sanctification upon the heart, 
there appear to be two distinct operations: 
one is, to empty the soul of sin and every- 
thing offensive; and another is, to fill it with 
love. 1. The strong man armed is bound 
and cast out; 2. The stronger takes posses- 
sion. God was pleased, however, in my 
case, to empty and fill in the same moment. 
But to try my faith, or for some other pur- 
pose, that fuilness was, after a time, oeca- 
sionally withdrawn. Still I could not dis- 
cover that there was anything in my heart 
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contrary to the willof God. In this situa- 
tion, Satan assailed me. Then I had reason 
to thank God for fathers and mothers in the 
church that could both instruct me and pray 
for me, but more especially that Josus is my 
Friend; for I felt Him so. I prayed the Lord 
to fill me and sink me into His will before I 
left the chamber. The Lord heard. O my 
sister, what a blessed Saviour we have! He 
saves His people from their sins. He fills 
them with His fullness. It was not that ec- 
stasy of animation which I have sometimes 
felt, but it was a holy sinking into the will of 
God. Often, ever since that time, while I 
am sitting in my chamber, looking at what 
the Saviour has done for me and for the 
world, ‘my heart is dissolved in thankful- 
ness, and my eyes are melted to tears.” My 
best hours are in retirement, holding com- 
munion with my Saviour. At these times I 
think of you, in your seclusion from the 
world, and think what blessings you may 
enjoy if you seek and obtain all that is your 
privilege. Every day I bear your case to 
our Heavenly Father. O sister! be in ear- 
nest. You must be holy; but it will cost 
you a struggle. Though you have not wan- 
dered as far as I did, yet you continued too 
long a ‘slain witness.’ But perhaps the 
Lord will bring you in a way you have not 
known. Leave with Him entirely the man- 
ner how, and the means by which you are to 
be brought there. Ask the Lord for just 
what you want —a victory over inbred cor- 
ruption, a fullness of love, an abiding wit- 
ness of the Spirit. Stop not to debate with 
the enemy the question whether you ever 
were converted. The question is, What do I 
want? And, when you have discovered your 
wants, carry them to Him in whom all full- 
ness dwells —to Jesus. The very name, sin- 
ful and unworthy as you may feel yourself, 
will afford yougencouragement. What says 
the angel? §‘Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus.’ Why, heavenly messenger, why call 
His name Jesus? ‘ Because He shall save 
His people from their sins.’”’ 

From this time forth, Wilbur Fisk 
never changed his"estimate of the nat- 
ure of jthe work fof grace wrought in 
his soul at the Wellfleet camp-meeting ; 
nor was there anything in his spirit, or 
speech, or conduct, public or private, 
which ever led men associated with 
him to {think his conception of that 
work a mistaken one. On the con- 
trary, the testimony of all his associ- 
ates in the various positions he filled 
was uniformfand outspoken that he did 
live up even to the’ high standard he 
professed. 
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THE BAY VIEW. 


All who desire rest and recreation during 
the hot weeks of summer can find no more 
healthful, beautiful or attractive spot along 
Maine’s rugged shores than the Bay View at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Me., about two miles from 
Old Orchard Beach. 

This popular hotel, which will begin the 
season on the 15th of June, has long enjoyed 
& patronage second to no hotel of its size in 
New England. It is a favorite family resort, 
one where parents are relieved of all anxiety 
concerning the safety of their children. 

The house is located within 200 feet of high 
water mark. 

The facilities for boating, bathing, and fish- 
ing are unexcelled. The broad, smooth 
beach makes a fine playground for children 
at low tide. Here dangerous undertows are 
entirely unknown and bathing is done with 
perfect safety. 

Pure spring water and a perfect system of 
drainage are features that greatly add to the 
healthfulness of the Bay View. 

There is a post-office in the house, four 
mails being received every day. Telephone 
connection with Portland, Boston and other 
points east and west. 

Trains on the Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Sacoriver. The Bay View 
porter will be found in waiting at the Old 
Orchard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 
West. 

Prior to June 15 address letters and tele, 
grams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after that 
date, to Bay View, Me. 

















Mrs. E. MANSON, 


Proprietor. 
A. C. MANSON, Manager 
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Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, August 23. 


— Over 55,000 tailors locked out in England. 
-—~ Treasury officials claim a balance of $50,000,- 
000 on hand. 
— The excessive heat in France and Austria 
having a fine effect upon crops. 
~ Mormon missionaries working vigorously 
for converts in Lopdon, 


= Queen Victor's soaiers new honors on dis- 
appointed Tories. 

— The striking switchmen receive accessions, 
but no biookade of traffic. 

— Typhoon, landslide and earthquake in Japan. 

e- Bkowhegan, Me., celebrates a decade of 
progress. 

~ Laufch of the great wooden four-masted 
ship “* Roanoke” at Bath. 


Wednesday, August 24. 


~ Death of General Fonseca, the first president 
and dictator of Brazil. 

~ A receiver appointed for the Iron Hall at 
Indianapolis. 

— Cholera Dreaks Out at Hamburg and Havre; 
thousands of deaths in Russia. 

-- The Knights of Pythias parade 11,000 strong 
at Kansas Vity. 

-- International Permanent Peace Bureau to 
be estabiished at Berne. 

— Two miues in Idaho closed in order to break 
up the union; martial law in Wardner. 

— The Gloucester festivities inaugurated. 

— Indian ghost-dancing starts up in Oxlahoma, 

~ Failure of the shipping firm of George 
Tweedy & Co., of London, operators of several 
steamship lines. 

—~ Lhe Amalgamated Association paying $3,000 
a day to support the Homestead strikers. 

~ The fennessee authorities acting vigorously 
in prosecuting the riotous miners. 

— Outbreaks of violence continue at Buffalo. 


Thursday, August 25 


+ Tne chief constructor of the German navy 
to visit the mavy yards and inspect the naval 
vessels of this country. 

— The U.S. Ship “‘ Enterprise "’ to be given to 
Massachusetts as a school ship. 

— The cholera reaches Antwerp; precautions 
taken in New York and this city against the in- 
troduction of the disease. 

— The French enter Dahomeyan territory with 
a force 1,200 strong, and bombard a town. 

~~ Fhe great railroad strike declared off; the 
switchmen admit that they are defeated. 

= The convicts to be returned to the Tennessev 
mines. 

— Many soldiers prostrated by heat in Europe; 
several fatalities. 


Friday, Aug st 26. 


— The Reading combine declared to be illegal 
and void by Chancellor McGill of the Supreme 
bench of New Jersey. 

-- Prof. Totten out with another warning. 

- Coal again goes ap. 

— Seventy thousand deaths from cholera in 
Persia. 

— A moniter parade at Gloucester. 

~ Local receivers being appointed for settling 
the afluirs of the Iron Hall. 

fhe Borden case being tried in Fall River. 

— hey. Dr. M. W. Stryker, of Chic-go, elected 

president of Hamilton College. 


Saturday, August 27. 


— Great Britaia to participate in our naval | 
review. 

— Senator Dawes not a candidate for re- 
electioa. 

Heavy rain® cause serious damage along the 

Mexican Central. 

> the Chautauqua Assembly closes its ses- 
sions for the season. 

~ Nearly 150 miners lose their lives by an ex- 
plosion in a Welsh coal pit. 

— Bridget Sullivan testifies at the Borden 
trial. 


Monday. August 29 


— The Borden murder mystery deepens. 
Puerto Cabello and Valencia, in Venezuela, 
captured by Gen. Crespo. 
— Death, in Ceylon, of the veteran missionary, 
Rev. W. W. Howland. 
Forty-one miners rescued from the Wales 
colliery; the dead number 110. 
Sixty tia-plate manufactories in Great Brit- 
ain closed. 
The Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
damaged by fire to the extent of $300,000. 
Collapse of a railroad bridge near Barrett, 
Mich.; four dead and forty in the hospital. 
~ Oliver Wendell Holmes reaches hie 83d 
birthday; numerous congra‘ulations. 
immigration from Hamburg may be dis- 
continued, on account of the ch>lera. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


— The French have been making substan- 
tial progress in Dahomey, have bombarded 
several ports, and have advanced inland. 
They are welcomed by the neighboring tribes 
with enthusiasm, and, as they are assured of 
fine weather until Oct. 15, they bid fair to 
give the cruel king a well-merited punish- 
ment. The country is reported to be a com- 
mercial paradise. 

— The disfranchisement of the Negroes by 
the new constitution of Mississippi is practi- 
cally accomplished, as, out of a colored popu- 
lation of 742,000, only 8,615 voters have 
registered. They are required to ‘ under- 
stand’ and interpret the constitution when 
read to them, a provision made very elastic 
in the hands of their white oppressors. 

— It is claimed that Mr. Gladstone prom- 
ised to protect the Ameer of Afghanistan 
agsinst Russian aggression. The latter now 
asks England to interfere in her behalf as 
Russia has attacked her possessions in the 
Pamir. Latest advices indicate an adjust- 
ment of questions at issue. 

— The International Boundary Commis- 
sion is making good progress in defining the 
line between Mexico and the United States 
and in setting up permanent iron monuments 
thereon. This is important often in fixing 
land titles. A similar line on the Canadian 
frontier has been of immense benefit. 


— Caprivis billto make compulsory mili- 
tary service two years instead of three as now, 
has been disapproved by the German Em- 
peror and will not be introduced into the 
Reichstag. Bismarck had expressed himself 
in favor of it. 

— Some curious and interesting experi- 
ments with the search light at Mt. Washing- 
ton have been made. By a series of flashes 
thrown on the zenith several words were 
disfinctly spelled out at Portland, Me., 
eighty-five miles distant. 

Some doubt ssems to be thrown upon 
‘oseate views concerning the settlement 
of the troubles in the Caroline Islands, as 
enunciated by Hon. E. Burd Grubb, ex- 
minister to Madrid. According to late ad- 
vices the Spanish Government will allow the 


missionaries to return, but will keep their 
teachings under surveillance. 
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he wants to. Rev. M. C. Hawkes, of 
Bay City, has had a call, so the papers 
say, toa Methodist Church in Wichita, 
Kan., and will probably go. Rumor 
has it that the church is looking 
towards a man in Michigan Conference 


to fill the place. 

Rev. F. L. Thompson, of Michigan 
Conference, Who went South one year 
ago for his health, and is now supply- 
ing the M. E. Church in Harriman, 
Tenn., where he is very popular, has 
lately come back to Michigan and 
taken to himself a wife. It is talked 
that he will return to Michigan this 
fall and take charge of our thriving 
church in Petoskey. 

Rev. M. W. Knapp, mentioned above 
in this letter as the author of the book 
on ** Impressions,”’ is expecting soon to 
remove to Cincinnati, where he thinks 
he can carry on his evangelistic and 
publishing work more advantageously. 

Michigan has seen several bishops 
this summer —Bowman, Hurst, Ninde, 
Newman, Thoburn and Taylor. Our 
venerable senior bishop has made the 
tour of several camp-meetings, _preach- 
ing as if he was a boy again. “He has 
preached several sermons and given 
several Epworth League addresses, to 
the great delight of all the people who 
heard him. Bishop Ninde, who is 
coming to live with us this fall, has 
spent about a month in the State, 
preaching at camp-meetings and dedi- 
cating churches, and getting acquaint- 
ed with the people he ia to live with. 
The acquaintance is satisfactory on 
the people’s side. While in the State, 
the Bishop visited his son, who is 
serving a charge on the frontier in the 
Detroit Conference. 

Dr. Potts, editor of the Michigan 
Christian Advocate, has been away from 
the editorial sanctum for about two 
months now, and has spent most of his 
time at our famous health resort, Bay 
View. His health, which has been 
weakened by the severe strain of years 
of hard work, is improving. The 
Michigan preachers and people will 
pray for his complete restoration. 





MUHAMMEDANISM IN EN- 
GLAND. 


REY. J. E. ROBINSON. 


A couple of years ago quite a consid- 
erable amount of public interest was 
awakened by the announcement of the 
establishment of a Muhammedan 
mosque in the city of Liverpool, En- 
gland, and the initiation of a movement 
having for its avowed object the con- 
version of good Queen Victoria’s Chris- 
tian subjects to the faith of Islam. To 
Mr. W. H. Quilliam, a solicitor in good 
standing in that flourishing seaport, 
the world is indebted for the concep- 
tion of this ambitious scheme. It 
would appear that, having traveled in 
Morocco, or some land equally favor- 
able for the satisfactory comparative 
study of religions, he was profoundly 
impressed with the excellence of Mu- 
hammedanism ; and, after further study 
of its history, literature and religious 
features — having the courage of his 
convictions — he became a follower of 
the prophet of Mecca. The ardent 
spirit of proselytism by which Muham- 
medanism has never ceased to be char- 
acterized, laid hold of Mr. Quilliam 
and constrained him to bravely under- 
take the task of promulgating his 
newly-adopted religion among his fel- 
low-subjects; for which, of course, if 
he is a sincere convert, he is to be com- 
mended rather than condemned. At 
the time much ado was foolishly made 
about this movement in sundry quar- 
ters, and some rather silly things said 
by those who might be supposed to 
possess more common sense. 

Having a few hours at my disposal 
some weeks ago, waiting for my steam- 
er to sail, it seemed good unto me to pay 
the Liverpool mosque a quiet visit and 
ascertain, as best I might, what prog- 
ress Islam had been making in Britain. 
A twenty minutes’ ride in the tram 
brought me to Number 8, Brougham 
Terrace. The conductor was blissfully 
ignorant of the whereabouts of this 
terrace, but a fellow-passenger inform- 
ing me that it faced the well-known 
West Derby Road, the difficulty was 
obviated. A modest, but very dingy, 
three-story brick house, uniform with 
several others equally sombre on either 
side, bore the inscription: ‘‘ There is no 
God but God, and Muhammed was his 
Prophet.” ‘Two or three tugs at a di- 
lapidated bell brought the sexton, if he 
may be so styled, tothe door. Having 
explained to him my desire to see the 
interior of the mosque and to gather 
what information I could about the 
movement, he ushered me into a parlor 
off the hall. Scantily furnished, its 
most attractive features were several 
photographic groups of ‘ the faithful ” 
which hung on the walls. By the 
faithful I mean the few Britons of both 
sexes who have identified themselves 
with the movement. I was at once re- 
minded how thoroughly obnoxious in 
the sight of all simon-pure Mussulmans 
such pictures of necessity would be. 
Nothing could be more antipodal to 
the strict Moslem idea of religious 
propriety than such pictures, portray- 


“|ing as they do persons of both sexes 


seated together, the woman — miserab- 
ile visu — unveiled! The obliging 
sexton wore a fez, which imparted to 
him a decidedly Oriental flavor, though 
I have my own strong reasons for be- 
lieving that he hailed from the Emer- 
ald Isle. He was careful to repudiate 
all personal connection of a religious 
character with the movement, and was 
far less unwilling to express his opin- 


|ions, which were not particularly fav- 


orable, as to its success and prospects, 
than I had reckoned upon. 

Requesting to be shown into the 
place of worship, my guide led me 
down a narrow hall-way and into a 
large room seated with chairs, calcu- 
lated to accommodate about sixty or 
seventy persons. At one end was a 


platform on which were a smal! table, 
a few chairs, and an American organ. 
Two gentlemen sat on the edge of the 
platform, one an Indian Mussulman — 
a lineal descendant of the Prophet, by 
his own testimony; the other, a Ger- 
man, who had recently espoused Mu- 
hammedanism. The former was teach- 
ing the latter Arabic. I at once intro- 
duos ‘i vself, making a few simple in- 
quiries, to which I received very guard- 
ed, though exceedingly courteous, re- 
plies. An expression of doubt on the 
part of the writer as to whether the faith 
of Islam had much chance of making 
headway among the hard-headed Brit- 
ishers, precipitated a lively discussion 
as to the respective merits of Chris- 
tianityjand Muhammedanism, in which 
both gentlemen joined, taking very 
sanguine views of the latter and its 
prospects. The gist of their argu- 
ments was, that Christianity, with its 
unphilosophical dogmas concerning 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Trinity, etc., and its unscientific posi- 
tions generally, had become, or was 
rapidly becoming, effete; that all ex- 
cept the very ignorant and uncultured 
had already broken or would soon 
break away from it; and that Muham- 
medanism with its noble yet simple 
and consistent theism was admirably 
adapted to step in and secure the alle- 
giance of the malcontent Christians, 
and thus save British Christianity 
from plunging into the deepest and 
darkest atheism. They were not slow 
to point out the present conditions of 
society — socialism, anarchism, irre- 
pressible conflict between capital and 
labor, etc., demonstrating the failure 
of the Christian system to meagure up 
to the demands of the age. Muham- 
medanism, it was claimed, had come 
to the kingdom for just such a work as 
this — to grapple with these vexatious 
social and religious problems and save 
poor Christendom from the horrors 
which inevitably awaited it! A part- 
ing point appeared to slightly nonplus 
my courteous opponents: I quietly 
expressed the conviction that no peo- 
ple of average common sense were 
likely to lightly abandon a religious 
system which had developed our mag- 
nificent modern civilization for one 
which had steadily deteriorated for 
centuries past, and out of which not a 
solitary material invention or discov- 
ery of any kind, by which society had 
been enriched or blest, had sprung ina 
thousand years. The implied chal- 
lenge in these last words evidently dis- 
concerted them. 

Further inquiry elicited the informa- 
tion that the religious services held at 
the mosque are modeled largely after 
those of Dissenting churches. Ser- 
mons and addresses based on pas- 
sages from the Quran, prayer-meetings 
in which the faithful participate, and 
music of a distinctively Christian 
type, form the staple of these services. 
A copy of their newly-compiled hymn 
book was shown me. On asking 
where a copy could be purchased I 
was presented with one — somewhat re- 
luctantly I should add — by my Indian 
friend. The title-page reads as fol- 
lows: — 

A COLLECTION OF 
HYMNS 
suitable for use at the meetings 
of the 
ENGLISH SPEAKING 
MOSLEM CONGREGATIONS. 





**Do thou celebrate the praise of 
thy Lord; and be one of those who 
worship; and serve thy God until 
death shall overtake thee.” — Sura 15. 





LIVERPOOL. 


T. Dobb & Co., Printers, 229 Brown- 
low Hill. 1892. 


The collection consists of fifty-two 
hymns of various metres, and three 
Suras (Nos. 1, 128, 129,) arranged for 
chanting. Of the fifty-two hymns 
six are original compositions of Mr. 
Quilliam; the rest are mostly well- 
known Christian hymns, “slightly al- 
tered’? in many cases. Each hymn is 
prefaced with what is supposed to be 
an appropriate Sura, but in some in- 
stances the appropriateness is not 
readily apparent. It is surprising how 
many of our Christian hymns may be 
used by Muhammedans without any 
change whatever; and how many may 
be used by them with the alteration or 
substitution of a single word. Four 
stanzas of Lyte’s beautiful hymn, 
‘* Abide with me,” form No. 13 in the 
collection. The first line of the last 
stanza is changed to read, ‘‘ Abide 
with me when close these mortal 
eyes,” and ‘* Allah” is substituted for 
‘*O Lord ” in the last line of the same. 
Charles Wesley’s ‘*O for a thousand 
tongues to sing” has ‘‘ Creator” for 
‘* Redeemer” in the first stanza, and 
the third commences, ‘ Allah, the 
name that charms our fears.’’ The 
last stanza of Montgomery’s well- 
known hymn or prayer reads as fol- 
lows: — 

‘* Prayer is the Moslem’s vital breath, 

The Moslem’s native air; 
His watchword at the gates of death; 
He enters heaven with prayer.”’ 


Several familiar hymns, such as, 
‘* Take my life, and let it be,” ‘* Come 








let us anew,” ‘‘ God moves in a myste- 
rious way,” et al., are transplanted 
without the change of a single word. 
As an illustration of Mr. Quilliam’s 
geveral literary style I add 4 stanza 


from one of the hymns he supplied to 
the collection : — 


“ What though the Moslem’s heart be torn 
By persecution’s rankling thorn, 
While traversing earth's vale; 
Though éven life’s career he ends, 
While no loved object o’er him bends 
To catch his parting tale.’’ 


It was a matter of great regret to 
me that I had not the opportunity of 
meeting Mr. Quilliam. The assizes 
were in progress in Liverpool at the 
time of my visit, and absence from his 
office on account of professional duties 
made it impossible for me to have ac- 
cess to him the only available day. I 
was informed that his wife holds en- 
tirely aloof from the movement. From 
what I saw on the spot, from the ad- 
missions elicited from those whom I 
interviewed at the mosque, and from 
facts gleaned from reputable citizens, 
I have no hesitation in stating that up 
to the present, at least, the Muham- 
medan campaign in England has proved 
a most egregious failure, and that what 
passes muster as Muhammedanism is a 
very kachcha affair, as a Hindustani 
Mussulman would infallibly style it — 
a mongrel affair that genuine Moslems 
would neither recognize as having any 
real affinity with the original nor be 
willing to acknowledge the right of to 
the title Muhammedanism. The lead- 
ers of the movement have made so 
many concessions to Western ideas and 
have been so anxious to conciliate 
Christian sentiment, that the Muham- 
medanism which they present is little 
more than an emasculated caricature, 
wholly destitute of the promise and 
potency of successful proselytism such 
as vigorous Islam has often been able 
to achieve. 








Non-English Elements in the Amer- 
ican Population. 


About the population of America there are 
two remarkable facts: The percentage of non- 
English material in the make-up of the nation 
is very large; and yet these foreign elements 
are shaped to the English pattern. We have 
an English, not a Dutch, or French, nation. 
The first fact seems to be incompatible with 
the second; but the second is as incontestable 
as the first. 

We call England the mother country, and 
speak of ourselves as belonging to the English 
stock, while not one-half our population is de- 
rived from English sources. The later immi- 
grations we know to have been largely non- 
English; the earlier ones were equally so. 
According to the census of 1880 there were 
6,679,943 foreign-born people in the Republic, 
and ten millions of their children, making a 
large percentage of the 52,000,000 given in the 
consus of that year. A large part of this was 
non-English. But this is only a part of the 
account. The early migraticns were equally 
non-English. We think of the Pilgrims of 
New Engiand and the cavaliers of Virginia 
as though that made the whole case. There 
were the French of Canada, who staked out 
for themselves the Mississippi Valley clear to 
New Orleans. There were the Dutch in New 
York and the Germans in Pennsylvania. 
There were the Huguenots in South Carolina 
and New York; the Swedes in Delaware, the 
Welsh in Pennsylvania, and the Scotch-Irish 
sprinkled through all the colonies, and pre 
dominating in North and South Carolina and 
in the States to the west of them. The mount- 
ain men of Tennessee and upper Georgia and 
Alabama are of Scotch-Irish origin. The 
sum of these foreign elements must make 
more than half our population. 

With the predominance of non-English ele- 
ments in our population, how happens it that 
we have an English nation? Why did not 
the French build a nation in the great valley 
of the West? Why did not the Dutch retain 
their language and institutions in New York? 
Why did not the Scotch-Irish rear an empire 
on their own lines? To these questions there 
may be several answers. The English, in 
Massachusetts and Virginia, were here early, 
and they drove their stakes firmly in the soil. 
The early bird takes the worm. The first 
colonists have an immense advantage in shap- 
ing the later material. But this cannot be 
all; the French and Spanish were first on the 
ground. The English colonies imported 
ideas, character and energy. Both the Pari 
tan and the Cavalier were positive quantities. 
In the Old World they had fought each 
other; in the New they found that they had 
certain common interests, and very soon came 
** to pool their issues.’’ Again, certain classes 
of the non-English people held principles in 
common with the English colonies. The 
Scotch-Irish were pronounced Protestants 
and liberal in their political tendencies, so 
that their main purpose was best attained by 
following the English trend. The same was 
true with the Huguenots; driven from their 
own country, they found one this side of the 
Atlantic where they were protected in their civil 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
est of all in leavening strength. — Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 
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JAMES PYLE, New York. 


and religious rights. The Dutch, too, though 
speaking a different language and following 
other customs, were republican in their tem- 
per and ideas, and found it not difficult to 
follow the lead of their English conquerors. 
Their lives were kindred, if not identical. 
The smaller foreign elements were easily 
absorbed in the population around them. 

But back of all this the English contingent 
exhibited an immense capacity for assimila- 
tion. No race has ever equaled the English 
in its assimilative power. The weakness of 
Rome was that it held vast quantities of un- 
assimilated material. The Englishman is 
disinclined to receive anything he cannot di- 
gest. The Chinaman is bad on his stomach, 
and he can think of no remedy but an emetic. 
The Indian is extinguished. And the Negro, 
once free and too bulky to digest, would be 
cast out if not so huge. The attempts at as- 
similation have not turned out good Yankees. 
But all other elements of the population have 
been transformed into Americans. The 
French of Canada have kept a stock yard for 
the breeding of habitans; but the resultant 
population exhibits vast traces of raw hea- 
thenism. With the American it 1s otherwise. 
The Scotch Irish, the Dutch, the Scandinavi- 
an, the Pole, are transformed into the Amer- 
ican type; and the work is often so well done 
that the people themselves cannot tell what 
blood runs in their veins. They are simply 
Americans. The English genius for absorp- 
tion and assimilation makes us one people. 
Without any violent processes, the foreign ele- 
ments melt into the stream of American life, 
thought and action. Into all her legislative 
halls, courts, schools and marts of trade, she 
puts the language of Shakspeare and Milton, 
and leads her people to adopt the best English 
institutions, with such improvements as our 


own experience and that of other nations 
suggest. Ina thousand years England has 
hardly disposed of the dialects of her people ; 
but in America the mixing of the various 
peoples has removed nearly every trace of 
non-English origin. This thorough digestion 
of the material in the population affords hope 
for the peace and security of the nation. 
What has been done in the past will be done 
in the future. Though the national stomach 
is somewhat overloaded with crude material, 
the assimilating process goes on; and, in 
lapse of time, the alien languages, institu- 
tions and ideas will be replaced by what is 
strictly American. This result is attained 
largely by indirect means. While seeming 
to be intent on making money, America is 
really busy in manufacturing citizens of the 
approved republican pattern. 








The china stores of Boston see many 
mountain and sea-shore tourists returning to 
the South and West at this season. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton have enlarged their space 
for the finer classes of china and glass and 
have built up a large trade in this line from 
distant cities. 





There is no commendation more highly es- 
teemed than the gold medal or gold medal 
certificate of the Mass. Charitable Associa- 
tion, and rarely indeed does that ancient and 
honorable body confer that coveted testimo 
nial for three successive exhibitions to the 
same party, and yet it bas been the good fort- 
une of the Magee Furnace Co. to receive 
that unusual endorsement of their goods (in 
1884 receiving the ONLY gold medal award- 
ed for their line of goods), clearly proving 
tbat their claim of ‘‘Tue Brest”’ is not an 
empty one. 


Sickness Among Children, 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most successful and relia- 
ble is the Gail Borden “ Eagle ” 


Brand Condensed 
Milk. 


Your grocer and druggist keep it. 





No Other Sarsaparilla possesses the Combina- 
tion, Proportion, and Process which mahe Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia peculiar to itself. 
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SesSTOR ' 
Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each departinent. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Come 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for orfgt- 
mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledzed. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is ceutrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed, 

SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Type Writ- 
fing, Composition and Correspondence muy be taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furn'shed 
its pages complete the varied inducemeuits to aticnd 
this school. 

BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston, 
Open daily after Aug. 22, from gtill2o’clock. 

PROSPECTUS postiree. 
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any ordivary framed chair. 
is upholstered in the finest manner 
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as specimens. 
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Paine’s Furniture Co, 





Here is comfort in copper coinage. 
Conceive of it as it will look in your 
living room, lending a dignity and 


The whole chair is a triumph of the 
The chisel was never 
There is 
no trace of the difficulty which must 
have been encountered in the tough 


The wood is unusually thick, making 
the back stronger and stouter than in 
The seat 


We have only a few of these chairs 
We place a very low 
They come both with 
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HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Maes. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


95 MILE ST., BOSTON, Aug. 23, 1892 
The Board of Directors having declared that t 
INCOME GOLD BONDS of this company are en- 
titled to 2 1-2 PER CENT. INTEREST in full, fro: 
result of operations for the income period covered 





by Coupon No. 3, ended June 30, 1892, such Interest 
will be paid on and after Sept. 1 prox. at th« 
offices of 


National Bank of North Ameria, Boston 
Union Trust Company, New York. 
Baring Brothers & Company, Ld, London. 
All COUPONS as well as INTEREST CERTIFI- 
CATES issued under CIRCULAR 68, will be cur- 
rendered to the Agency making payment. 

Holders of COUPON SCRIP of the above bond 
issue, entitled to interest Sept 1, should pre:ent 
their scrip certificates, with ceupons attached, for 
collection of interest, cancellation of the coupons 
and indorsement of the certificates, at the offices 
making the payments. 

Interest on REGISTERED BOND CERTIFI- 
CATES will be remitved to holders by the 
Trust Company of New York. 


J. W. REINHART, Vice-President, 


UNITED STATES 
REALTY CoO., 


$100 PER SHARE. 
Authorized capital, $2,000,000 Invests only in 
mproved Basin ess Property in growing cities 


EARNS & PAYS 


Quarteri y dividends (by coupon &£) atthe rate 


SIX PER CENT. 


E. B. PHILLIPS, President, 
WM. APPLETON RUST, Treasurer, 
Hon.J Q. A. BRACKETT, Counsel. 
Call or write for circulars. 
Offi ce 4(9 Exc bange Building, Boston, Mass. 
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48 CANAL ST. }Sarhaiite Beste 
Boston & Portsmouth S$. §, Co. 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No 430 Atlantic Av., Boston, 


STEAMER 


JOHN BROOKS 


— FOR — 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


- AND — 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orchard Beaches, 
Pertiand, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, and all points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; Sundays, 
1.30 A. M. 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Ex- 
cursion tickets, good for return trip only on date 
of issue, $1.(0; children under 12 years of age, 50 
cents. Boston to Port mouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points s nt upon application. and 
are goaranteed lower than by any other line, 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


— FOR — 


SALEM WILLOWS and BEVERLY 


Leave Boston, week davs, *10.30 A. M., 6.25 P. M. 
Sundays, *10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

Leave Beverly, week days, 7.05 A.M., *3.00 P. M. 
Sundays, 8 A. M., *3.45 P. M. 








*Stops at Salem Willows, leaving 15 minutes later 
FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 
Freight forwarded to Salem snd Beverly at low 
rat's. Bhe Isles of Shoals are private property, 
and the proprietors wii] not allow any Intoxicated 
or otherwise disorderly person to land upon the 
islands. 
Tickets and staterooms can be secured 
Washington St., and at the wharf. 
W.E PEARSON, W.A.McCR'LLIS, 
General Mgr. General Agt. 
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Use it freely, 
morning, noon, 
and night and your 
skin will never 
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cooling. 
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and 25 cent bctties. Small 
size by mail, 3sc. Sampie 
by mail, 1c. C. H. & J. 





Price, Salem, Mass. 








EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disa- 
zreeable odor and unpleasant flavor. The genuine 


Liehig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 
ized signature of 
Justus von Liebig, 
the great ch+ mist, 





has the odor of roast beef gravy, a fine flavor 
lissolves clearly in water and assimilates witb 
the finest and simplest cookery. 

FOR DELICIOUS REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 
FOR IMPROVED and ECONOMIC COOKERY, 


EVAPORATOR 
FRU | I THE ZIMMERMAN 
The Standard Machine 


Differentsizes & prices. Illustrated Catalogue free 
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STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) foe 
particulars to 

J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
575 Witney BLocKk, 
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WHO MADE THE STANDARD? 
The standard in methods*of 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


inany branch of learning is set by our School. 
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Catalognes {38 Bromfield St., Boston.|Send Stamp 
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EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital,$2,049,550. Surplas,$800,000 
Assets, $14,074,813.56, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 

7 Returning from 3 3-4 to 6 per cent. 

SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 

Valuable Book about Investments sent on 

Application. 

OFFICES: 

NEW YORK, 40 Wall Street. LONDON, 

BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St, AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., Cor.4th & Chestnut Sts, BERLIN, 

into other securities at 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


brite of the “authentic rh 
.” Ten years spent in re 
100 editors employed, over $300,000 


expended. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


_——— 
GET THE BEST. 
Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen 
pages and FULL PARTICULARS. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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